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Fiction Harmony 


by BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


One element in fiction the importance of which 
is not sufficiently recognized is harmony; not 
a harmony of words and phrases, not a harmony 
of characters with one another, not even the 
necessary harmony between place and action, 
but a harmony between the reader’s precon- 
ception of what should happen, and the fic- 
tional version of what, for story purposes, 
actually does happen. 

This question of harmony was the most diffi- 
cult aspect of the task of designing the story, 
A MAN’S BEST FRIEND, which was pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post, January 
25, 1936. 

The first suggestion for the tale came from 
a book dealing with the early history of Kittery, 
Maine. In that history, an early Indian raid 
on the settlements was described. In the 
course of that raid, one man, accompanied by 
his dog, escaped into the woods with Indians 
on his trail. He knew a certain hollow log, 
and he was sure that if he could crawl into 
this and hide, the Indians would not find him. 
But if the Indians came near his hiding place 
the dog would bark and betray him. So he 
killed the dog, hid in the hollow tree, and thus 
escaped. 

I began to grope for a story which could use 
this incident as a climax. I began with the 
assumption that the dog in the story—since a 


dog is. loyal to its master—must belong to the 
man who would play the leading part, the part 
of the fugitive. But at the end of a week or 
two of thought, the only incident I had been 
able to devise was one in which a gunner, out 
hunting with his setter or his pointer, came 
upon his enemy unexpectedly and killed him, 
and subsequently had his escape frustrated by 
the fact that the dog stayed on his heels. 
Then I began to think that for purposes 
of harmony—the harmony of which I spoke 
above—the sympathy of the reader must be 
strongly with the fugitive. Certainly if he was 
to escape by killing his dog, this was true. So, 
I thought of him, with a gun in his hand, ap- 
proaching a spot where a number of men were 
gathered; and as he approached, from some- 
where behind him—presumably in the woods 
along a country road—a shot was fired, killing 
one of the persons in the party. The others, 
turning and seeing him, would for the purposes 
of my story assume that he was guilty; and 
start shooting at him, thus forcing him into 
flight without giving him a chance to explain. 
As a fugitive wrongfully accused, he would 
command sympathy; yet this design for the 
story seemed to me lame and unsatisfactory. 
I was obsessed with the idea that the sym- 
pathies of the reader must rest strongly with 
the fugitive, since otherwise the reader would 
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resent his killing of the dog; but a week or 
so later I reluctantly decided that—by this rule 
of harmony—the reader could never be led to 
accept the dog’s death without demanding the 
man’s punishment. So I decided that the fugi- 
tive could not be a sympathetic character. The 
reader must want him caught. And in my 
groping imagination the fugitive now became 
a contemptible individual who sought to escape 
punishment for his crimes, and who killed the 
dog and thought that by having done so he 
had made good his escape. The next step was 
to devise a situation in which the fact of his 
killing the dog led to his capture, when, if he 
had not killed it—although he could not know 
this and did not know this until too late to save 
himself—he would not have been captured at 
all. 

At this stage, then, the story was: a fugi- 
tive, to escape, kills his dog. But if he had 
not killed it, he would have escaped, while 
because he did kill it he is captured. (I re- 
member thinking at this stage that he might 
try to kill the dog and merely wound it, and 
when it followed him it left a trail of blood 
for the pursuers, who could not otherwise have 
traced the fugitive). 

But I still did not write the story. It was 
clear that there was in any such design a lack 
of harmony—of that essential harmony with- 
out which no story can succeed, between what 
the reader wants to happen and what in the 
story does happen. I was stuck on the rock 
of my certainty that the reader must not only 
sympathize with the dog, but must also have 
at least some sympathy for the man. 

I had talked this story over several times 
with Mrs. Williams, trying to arrive at some 
key to the problem; but it was still fixed in 
my mind as a Nemesis story, a story in which 
the man who would otherwise have escaped 
without punishment betrayed himself by kill- 
ing the dog because he thought that was neces- 
sary to his safety. Then one day Mrs. Wil- 
liams suggested: “Why don’t you have the 
man begin by being contemptible, and then 
have him reformed by his unwillingness to kill 
the dog?” 

That suggestion immediately started the 
wheels all turning in the right direction, and 
the disjointed pieces of the story began to fall 





into their proper relation. 

It was clear that the fugitive, while con- 
temptible, must not be wholly hateful to the 
reader. So he must be involved in peril of 
his life with at least some faint justification 
for his crime, whatever it was. Thus when 
the story ended he could have at least one mo- 
ment in which he put on the stature of a man 
and commanded, at least in some degree, the 
reader’s respect. 

With such a pattern from which to work, 
the story could have a happy ending, in the 
sense that any story ends happily when the 
character in whom the reader is most deeply 
interested selects the ending for himself and 
sees it triumphantly occur. 

And about this time I hit on another con- 
sideration which later helped in the incidental 
structure of the plot. I realized that so long 
as the dog loved the man, the dog need not be- 
long to the man at all. 

So I now had two characters: a man who 
would move upward in the reader’s sympathies, 
even though out of the gutter he climbed no 
higher than the curb; and a dog which loved 
him. 

And I knew the story must be important, 
because unless a story is important it holds no 
interest for anyone; so the issue at the crucial 
moment must be whether the man is to kill the 
dog and thus escape, or is to let the dog live 
at the cost of his own life or liberty. 

If the fugitive’s life or his liberty was to 
be the issue, he must have committed—even 
though with some excuse—a major crime. | 
thought the sacrifice of liberty for the dog's 
sake would be more easily credible than the 
sacrifice of his life. And the State of Maine 
—-since it imposes no death penalty for murder, 
and since it has furnished the scene for many 
of my stories—was clearly a suitable locale. 

So I determined that this man should com- 
mit, with some excuse, a murder. Thus he 
would face imprisonment for life if he re- 
frained from killing the dog. 

I had by this time decided that the dog 
should be another man’s dog. It was only a 
step from that to decide that the dog should 
be a watch dog, bought by the other man to 
serve in that capacity. And because the other 
man, who was already foredoomed in my 
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thoughts to be murdered, was not to enlist the 
sympathy of the reader, he must obviously be 
a recluse, miserly, dogmatic and vindictive. 

The average reader idealizes all the dog 
tribe, so clearly the dog in question would not 
like such a man; such a man might be his owner, 
but never his master. 

If this man were a miser, my friend the 
fugitive might rob him, might be detected in 
the robbery and kill him in an effort to escape. 
But that would involve merely an incident, 
and incidents are not good story material un- 
less they are woven into a pattern. So I began 
to see that the fugitive’s friendship with the 
dog must make it possible for him to rob the 
miser without being detected. But in order 
to permit him to be at least in slight degree a 
sympathetic character, I thought he must make 
friends with the dog before he had any idea 
of using the dog’s friendship for mercenary 
purposes. 

Also, when he later perceived the possibility 
of using the dog’s friendship to rob the dog’s 
owner, he must use it successfully; and his 
eventual conviction of the crime of robbery 
must arise, not from the fact that the dog had 
wittingly or otherwise betrayed him, but from 
the fact that the miser who was to be killed 
and whose death must not pain the reader— 
since the harmony of emotions in this story 
had to be preserved—was shrewd enough to 
fix the guilt on the fugitive. 

That meant the fugitive would have to go 
to prison; and if he went to prison, he would 
have to escape. He must come back to the 
miser’s house and kill him, but this must not 
be a cold-blooded murder. It must occur either 
in the heat of passion or by accident. 

So the story took this final shape. A miser 
bought a watch dog. A neighborhood loafer, 
passing by, made friends with the dog; he saw 
that the dog was sometimes left to guard the 
house; he took advantage of the dog’s friend- 
ship to rob the miser of his hoard. But the 
miser had noticed his friendship with the dog, 
suspected him, had him arrested and proved 
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him guilty. He escaped from prison and came 
back, not to kill the old man, but to thrash him 
and at the same time to get more money to 
finance his flight. The old man sought to kill 
him, and fighting for his life, he killed the 
miser. He then fled, and the dog which loved 
him followed him. 

Having gone so far, it was not difficult to 
devise the final situation. The elements were 
already determined. The situation must be 
such that if the fugitive killed the dog he would 
escape, while if he refrained from killing the 
dog he must be captured. 

But first he would try to make the dog stay 
behind, by command; failing in that, he would 
try to tie up the dog and thus escape its com- 
pany; and failing again in that, he would face 
at last a situation where time was short, where 
his decision must instantly be made, where he 
must kill the dog or accept capture. 

As the story was eventually written, the 
fugitive accepted capture; and the story in this 
shape satisfied the expectations and the desires 
of the reader. The dog was saved from death, 
the man achieved at least a certain measure of 
nobility by sacrificing himself rather than the 
dog; and the story, having the quality of har- 
mony, was successful. 


This discussion has a sequel. When the story 
was published, the principal illustration showed 
the man facing the dog and holding an axe in 
his hand, evidently intending to kill the dog. 
A number of readers have since written me that 
they were tempted not to read the story for 
fear something would happen to the dog; and 
they say they are now glad they read it, since 
the dog was unharmed in the end. 


In the reader, this reluctance to accept a sit- 
uation in which an animal is made to suffer 
is fixed and unchangeable; and a story about 
animals, to be successful, must harmonize with 
it. There are a thousand other preconceptions 
in the composite mind of the reading public. 
Any story which fails to harmonize with them 
is doomed to failure. 


COPYRIGHT, 1936, THE WRITER 





Why Is An Editor? 


by ARNOLD GINGRICH 


The Editor of “‘Esquire”’ 


THE occupational disease of editors is caution. 
The disease reaches an advanced state only 
after a magazine has become commercially 
successful. 

New magazines start out with a fine deter- 
mination to be “different”—else why start out 
at all? Then, once the success of the venture 
is apparent, what began as a gamble continues 
as a business property, and the first, fine, care- 
less rapture, the reckless abandon that was the 
very thing that brought success, /evaporates 
quickly. 

Editors start out, like amateur fighters, do- 
ing the job for the fun that is in it (perhaps 
because that’s all there is in it for them at 
the beginning) and then, when a magazine be- 
gins to gather the fair rewards, in cash as well 
as kudos, the editor is suddenly a changed ani- 
mal. Like the professional boxer, he becomes, 
primarily, a business man. 


As the editor of a magazine that has for 
some months been out of its swaddling clothes, 
I have to think these thoughts. You may well 
wonder by what strange process of reasoning 
I should feel impelled to make you share them. 
Well, the only explanation is that they lead, 
if rather circuitously, to at least a partial under- 
standing of a familiar phenomenon—the fact 
that magazines, like people, are prone to such 
afflictions as growing old, or going stale, or 
just plain getting tired. And the germ of such 
afflictions, it has occurred to me, after no ex- 
haustive survey and practically no study at all, 
is to be isolated only by a diagnosis of the oc- 
cupational disease of editors, which, as I have 
said, is caution. 
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Times change, and with the changing times 
there are bound to be changing tastes. “And 
it is changing tastes . . . that govern the rise 
and fall in the popularity of magazines. 

The public’s mood is changing all the time, 
but the change is so gradual that it is hardly 
perceptible from week to week or even month 
to month. 

Look at your own hand. Then stop to re- 
flect that it is not the same hand you had seven 
years ago. It looks the same and it feels the 
same and it is hard to realize that change has 
taken place in it, imperceptibly, day by day. 
The human being effects a complete change of 
skin every seven years, but unlike the lower 
forms of life, the snake for example, man is 
not forced to make this change so abruptly as 
to be aware of it. We don’t have to crawl out 
of our skins, spectacularly at one time at any 
one given season. The change is so gradual 
that nobody but a dermatologist is constantly 
and consciously aware of it. And the public 
changes its thinking, its tastes and mood, as 
gradually and imperceptibly as it changes its 
skin. Only a small class of specialists, edi- 
tors, for instance, need be constantly and con- 
sciously aware of it. Not all of them are aware 
of it. And of those who are, not all are in a 
position to do anything about it anyway. 

There are various reasons why not. 
the chief one is caution. 

Periodical publications, unlike life, must be 
cut to a pattern. Some times the pattern does 
not permit constant and gradual change. But 
usually the inflexibility is not so much in the 
pattern of the publication itself as in the men- 
tal pattern of the editor. He thinks it can't 
be changed, because he is afraid to change it. 

Thus we have magazines standing still, while 
life, as the saying is, goes on. 

Magazines, then, are prone to fall into ruts, 
which is only another way of saying, of course, 
that editors are prone to fall into ruts. You 
can’t blame a human habit onto an inanimate 
object, after all. 
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Haven’t you ever noticed, and wondered 
about, the amazing similarity among maga- 
zines? So many a magazine will spring up, 
start life with a fine air of freshness and differ- 
ence, only to settle down and become so much 
like its competitors that you find it hard to 
remember which magazine it was in which 
you read that article or story that you may 
recall after a lapse of weeks or months. Why 
do magazines tend to become typed? Well, 
two things happen in the life of a magazine or 
the career of an editor. Let’s, for simplicity’s 
sake, consider the life of a magazine and the 
career of an editor as synonyms. 

Let’s also, for argument’s sake, start a mag- 
azine, hypothetically, here and now, and see 
what happens to it. 

All right, here goes, we’ve started a maga- 
zine. It isn’t quite that simple, but we won’t 
let that worry us. We'll just assume that all 
the preliminaries are over and we’re under way. 
We're making up our first issue. What do 
we try to do? Do we try to make it as much 
like existing magazines as possible? No, of 
course not, or people would wonder why they 
should pay any attention to us, if all we’re 
out to do is to add “just another magazine” to 
the already cluttered mails and crowded news- 
stands. So we try to make it as different as 
possible, as lively as possible, as provocative 
as possible, so we'll attract attention and get 
our new magazine talked about. We know 
that if a magazine has nothing in it to set it 
apart from the other magazines and start talk, 
get itself discussed, it will never get anywhere. 

All right, let’s assume we’re successful. Peo- 
ple are talking about our magazine, because it’s 
so different. And now we're getting new 
readers all the time, as a happy and logical 
consequence. Things are going swell and 
we're feeling very good about our magazine. 
It’s getting talked about and that’s getting us 
circulation, and we know that in time the cir- 
culation will attract advertising because we 
know, as a matter of course, that advertising 
follows circulation as the dollar follows the 
flag. If we can attract enough new readers to 
build up a large enough circulation, we know 
that we will automatically attract advertisers, 
because circulation is what advertisers buy. So 
Wwe step on the gas, editorially, and we make 
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our magazine as lively and provocative as we 
possibly can, and we are gratified to see the 
subscriptions rolling in. But wait, what’s 
this? There’s a fly in our ointment. Along 
with the subscriptions, something else begins 
rolling in. Squawks, protests, indignant letters 
from people whose sensibilities, or pet preju- 
dices, we have outraged. And many of these 
letters say “Cancel my subscription.” This 
will never do. We can’t have much of this 
sort of thing or we’ll find ourselves losing 
ground. Enter Caution. We decide we'd 
better “tone it down,” edit the contents more 
carefully, and see if we can’t avoid offending 
anybody. You see, the very word “edit” has 
a cautious sound. We’re going to “edit” the 
stuff. What we’re going to give the public, 
from here on, is an edited version of what these 
harum scarum authors want to say. 

We started off with such a bang, because we 
were so lively and provocative that we’ve 
gained a pretty good momentum, and we keep 
on growing just the same. This confirms our 
first cautious instinct. We decide it was good 
business judgment to avoid the possibility of 
offending anybody. And now, praise be, here 
comes the advertisers. This is the revenue that 
counts. We're in the money. 

But advertisers are funny. They don’t 
seem to like a magazine that’s too lively, or too 
different. And if we thought we had squawks 
from readers, we didn’t know the half of it. 
There seem to be twice as many things that 
will offend advertisers, as there are that will 
bring protests from readers. 


Suddenly we find the frontiers of our edi- 
torial domain restricted. There seem to be 
so many things that advertisers would rather 
not have discussed. The world is so full of 
a number of things, and all the interesting ones 
seem to affect some advertiser. We begin 
sending manuscripts back that we would for- 
merly have accepted with glee because of their 
provocative and controversial nature. Or, if 
we don’t, we begin hearing from the advertis- 
ing department. The advertising department 
hasn’t been mentioned before, has it? Well, 
that’s because the advertising department 
didn’t amount to much in the beginning, before 
the magazine became successful enough to ac- 
quire a large roster of advertisers. But now 
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the advertising department is very important 
because, by this stage in the life of our maga- 
zine, the advertising department is where the 
big money is. 

Suppose, then, that we have not yet become 
sufficiently cautious. Occasionally we lose ad- 
vertising, and more frequently we are threat- 
ened with the loss of advertising, over the un- 
due exuberance of some part of our editorial 
content. Whenever this happens the advertis- 
ing department turns on us with that special 
look otherwise reserved for the use of front- 
line troops when fired upon by their own 
artillery. “Hey,” yells the adv. dept., “cut 
that out!” And we always murmur, “Sorry, 
but we want to have a lively magazine.” The 
adv. dept. grumbles, “The advertisers don’t! 
The advertisers would much rather see a little 
editorial cooperation!” And then there’s Ten- 
sion. The adv. dept. nurses its wounds, and 
we get to brooding and talking to ourselves. 
Like this. We do want a lively magazine, be- 
cause a magazine must be lively to get talked 
about, and getting talked about gets circulation, 
and getting circulation gets advertising. Sure 
we want advertising, as much as the adv. dept. 
does, because that’s the fruit on the magazine 
tree. But it grows on the topmost boughs and 
you have to climb up after it. That is, unless 
you want to chop the tree down. Or look at 
it this way. Advertising rests on circulation, 
which rests on reader acceptance, which rests 
on editorial vitality. They’re piled one on top 
of the other like the baby’s blocks on the floor. 
The bottom is editorial vitality, and on it are 
piled reader acceptance, circulation and adver- 
tising. Advertising’s the top block. You can 
jiggle that one, and even knock it off, and 
the structure still stands. But jiggle the bottom 
block and the other three come tumbling. That’s 
what we'll have to try to explain to the adv. 
dept. sometime. 

They keep telling us how the other magazines 
give their advertising departments a break 
through “editorial cooperation,” how Chic, and 
Luck, and City and Village run photographs 
of things and places that do the advertisers 
some good, and how this makes the advertisers 
very happy without hurting the readers the 
least little bit. And sometimes, when we are 
especially weary of hearing how this story cost 


us $2000 in lost or cancelled revenue, and that 
cartoon $1000, and that article $3000, and how 
this offended that advertiser and how that 
scared off this prospect, we begin to think of 
how easy it would be to give a little coopera- 
tion and to avoid giving any offense. Every 
month we get scads of free photographs and 
even free articles, from interested sources, 
Maybe we ought to be more reasonable about 
using them. It would be so much easier, as 
well as so much cheaper, to fill our pages. 


But would that stuff be interesting? Well, 
at least it wouldn’t hurt us. It wouldn’t cost 
us $3000 lost revenue, like the article which it 
might so easily have replaced. Was that article 
that interesting? Did that article help us $3,- 
000 worth? Or would it have hurt us $3000 
worth to have run a little safe and sensible 
slanted stuff in that particular space? Three 
thousand dollars is a lot to pay for the privilege 
of exhibiting just one specimen of “editorial 
vitality!” And besides, when we had forty- 
odd legitimate editorial features, which made 
the issue on their reader interest, would it have 
hurt us to have just one phony in there? 


Well, where are we? We're in a vicious 
circle, where we see that editorial vitality en- 
genders advertising which vitiates editorial vi- 
tality. We're between the Devil and the deep, 
blue sea. And, like Melisande, we are not 
happy here. 


What are we going to do about it? Well, 
one wants to eat. So, if we are like most edi- 
tors, we take the cash and let the kudos go. 
And we have “just another magazine.” We 
have taken the safe, sane, logical, cautious 
course. We have abandoned the Nietzschean 
motto “Live dangerously” which applies to most 
magazines in their youth, for the ignoble motto 
“Safety first” which applies, alas, to most mag- 
azines in their maturity. In other words, our 
poor little magazine, that started out so bravely 
a few paragraphs back, has cautiously gone to 
the devil. 


Or shall ours be different? Shall we recall 
that nobody, not Faust nor anybody else, ever 
beat the Devil at a bargain? Shall we look 
again at the deep, blue sea and remember that, 
despite sharks and storms, people have learned 
to swim? 
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The Creative Element Versus Commercial 


by CLEMENCE DANE 


The celebrated English woman writer best known 
probably for her “A Bill of Divorcement” 


A CORRESPONDENT recently propounded the 
sort of question which every busy man and 
woman dreads, the sort of question which 
kangaroos across your mind long after you have 
answered the letter, the sort of question which 
waits for your next wakeful night and hops 
on your pillow and whispers in your ear: “Do 
you really believe what you wrote to so-and- 
so?” 

The particular question ran thus: “Do you 
believe that any creative artist can do his best 
work if the question of money enters into it? 
Can he make a decent living out of art with- 
out sacrificing the art, without being at the 
mercy of the middle man, who in turn is at 
the mercy of the buying public?” 

I was in a hurry; so I answered my cor- 
respondent by hurling Shakespeare at her. 
Shakespeare made a good thing out of im- 
mortal art, settled down as a country gentle- 
man, and he wrote LEAR, and he wrote 
MACBETH, not to mention HAMLET, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, OTHEL- 
LO and THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. Well then, why was she fussing? 

Then I returned to my own fussings, to in- 
come-tax, rates and household bills, and adjured 
myself afresh: “You must hurry up with the 
new novel!” or: “If you don’t get down to 
the new play soon you will be over-drawn.” 
Being over-drawn is the modern version of 
drawing and quartering! And then, of course, 
my correspondent’s irritating question cropped 
up again! 

One does not hope to create masterpieces, 
but one hopes—every artist hopes—that his 
next work will be his best work. Every artist 
is bound to ask himself, however modest his esti- 
mate of his own powers, will pot-boiling hurt 


his work, will it, that is, hurt his honour as an 
artist. For the artist has his honour, just as 
the soldier has his honour, or the priest, or the 
woman. He knows that he must set down with 
exactitude his version of life, whether he is 
seeking life in terms of a flower, or a love- 
story, or a music-hall joke. He knows that 
he must not alter what he sees. His publisher 
may tell him that it will pay him better to 
change his ending; his manager may tell him 
that it will pay him better to remodel his play; 
his patron may tell him that it will pay him 
better to idealize the portrait he is painting or 
the head he is modelling; his world may tell 
him that he must give the public what it wants; 
but he knows that he must not waver, not even 
when he is stricken helpless by the fear that 
the world may be right and he himself wrong. 
He must continue to “paint the thing as he 
sees it” if he is to keep his artistic honour un- 
stained. And yet—when no money comes in 
and his wife needs a new frock, and the chil- 
dren must go to a good school, what is he to 
do? What is he to do? 

The king of English novelists once had to 
answer that bitter question. When Sir Walter 
Scott was at the height of his career his pub- 
lishers failed. Through no fault of his own 
he became technically involved in their failure, 
and as a result was personally responsible for 
some hundred and thirty thousand pounds. It 
was the sort of debt which threw no personal 
slur upon his name, but he could not bear the 
dishonour of even accidental bankruptcy, and 
for the rest of his life he toiled to clear the 
debt. He wrote like a man possessed. Novels, 
histories, articles, lives and tales poured from 
his pen. Within two years he was able to hand 
over nearly forty thousand pounds to his credi- 
tors. But in the next year he had his first 
stroke of paralysis. On he worked, through 
increasing illness, a touch of apoplexy, and 
a further stroke. Within six years of the crash 
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he was dead. It was a noble suicide, and by 
it Scott saved his personal honour. But what 
of his artist’s honour? He wrote in impossible 
conditions, and his work inevitably suffered. 
Had he the right thus to save his honour at the 
expense of his art? 

His art had brought him (until the crash 
came) splendid commercial rewards. But was 
he as happy a man as Blake, who lived and died 
in extreme poverty, who existed in and for 
his work and died singing a joyful song? They 
were both great creatures, Blake because he 
sacrificed everything for his artist’s honour, 
and Scott because he sacrificed everything for 
his citizen’s honour. But can there be any 
question of which was the happier? Art and 
money are uneasy bedfellows. 

And yet some of the great artists were ex- 
cellent business men. I suppose there is no 
work of art within human knowledge quite so 
profound in its mystery as Durer’s Melancholia. 
It is the heart of thought, the home of dream. 
Yet the man who set down on a few inches of 
paper, that riddle of riddles, that beauty of 
beauties, was also a shrewd tradesman, well 
aware of the market value of his art and per- 
fectly prepared for a bargain. His letters to 
his friend and patron, Heller, prove as much: 


“Now about something else. Do you 

know if there is anyone who wants such 
a painting as my Virgin Mary? Id let 
him have her cheap. If I had to paint a 
new one I could not possibly take less than 
fifty florins, but as it is . . . I authorize 
you to let her go for thirty. Indeed rather 
than leave her unsold I’d drop to twenty- 
five.” 

Thus, very roughly translated, writes a su- 
preme artist who is, you see, perfectly able to 
reconcile commerce and creative art. 

Able rather than willing, though. Through 
these most practical letters there still breathes 
the impatience of the artist, forced to waste 
time and energy on matters outside his proper 
work. For the artist has still his own notion 
of the earthly paradise. It is a place in which 
he can get on with his work without starving 
or knowing that his family will starve. 

At that word “starvation” the ghosts rise 
up indeed, more piteous than those who gath- 
ered about Ulysses: Chatterton, starving for 


bread, Thompson, Poe, Crane, Gauthier, Law- 
rence, all hungry for some essential food of 
the spirit ; Cellini, scheming to secure his mere 
materials: Blake, wondering if he is over- 
charging when he asks a guinea for a master- 
piece: Nash, allowing his designs to be re- 
modelled for him by the Regent: Scott, killing 
himself to pay a debt of honour: all these are 
martyrs nailed to strange crosses. 

Yet for every artist who has starved the 
world can point to an artist of equal rank who 
has fared sumptuously. Is it then altogether 
the world’s fault if instant commercial success 
does not at once reward all good work? If 
art is to be sold in the market place must not 
the artist be also a business man? Can he 
blame his public if he does not know how to 
sell his wares? 

Perhaps one might say, having regard to the 
fact that most great artists have also been very 
fair men of business, that the supreme artist is 
necessarily a great man, apart from his art. 
He must be a man just like his neighbours, only 
bigger. Must not such a man include, as 
Shakespeare included, as Durer included, busi- 
ness ability among his other abilities? The 
dreamer in him dreams, the poet in him cre- 
ates, the seer sees, the prophet prophesies, and 
—the man of business takes charge of the re- 
sults, and so markets them that the dreamer, 
the poet, the seer and the prophet can continue 
their own works undisturbed. 

That is the ideal situation, but as a rule the 
business man is the weakest member in that 
ideal partnership of talents. Yet an artist with- 
out a business head is in a sense crippled. 

To-day it is more than ever necessary that 
this weakness of the artist, his lack of business 
sense, should be remedied. For we live in the 
age of the machine, and the machine also is 
producing art—an art which is another version 
of that communism now threatening to bless or 
curse the world. Broadcasting, television, 
canned sound, the screen, each of these is a 
new form of an old art. Together they repre- 
sent art commercialised, communised, divorced 
from the individual, art made by the many for 
the many—machine art. 


Now the most precious thing about any work 
of art is the fact that it is unique. The goddess 
Athene sprang full-grown, armed and panoplied 
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from the brain of Zeus. In secret and in mys- 
tery she was fashioned. None knew of her 
until she was born. Even so in the past the 
work of art sprung from the brain of her 
creator. 

But machine art is a Pan who was the son 
of all gods and godlings. The writer creating 
his story for the films must, without bitterness, 
with humour and philosophy, accept the fact 
that he provides, not an untouchable created 
whole, but a series of embryonic ideas, plots, 
phrases. Twenty other artists, literate and il- 
literate, will seize upon these ideas of his, twist 
them into forms of which he has never dreamed, 
into sounds uncouth to his ear, into phrases 
he will inevitably disown. Business men will 
offer their suggestions and criticisms of his 
plot. His dialogue will be given over to 
brothers in the craft who may be able to write 
Rumanian, Greek, German, Russian, but who 
will almost certainly not be able to write Eng- 
lish. The technicians will re-model this Pan- 
child. Machinery will control its drama, its 
thought, its motive, and its appeal. It will be 
judged, not by the best brain in a hundred 
cities, but by the worst, and the judgement of 
the worst brain will be held most valuable of 
all. 

In other words, communism prevails in the 
art of the age, and to further and develop this 
ideal a thousand individual arts must die, a 
hundred thousand individual artists must suffer 
as horribly as any aristocrat suffered in the 
Russian Revolution. This does not necessarily 
mean that the new mechanical arts are of the 
devil. But they are alien to our present con- 
ception of creative art. 

Some artists will be unable to accept them. 
They will not be able to see beyond the im- 
mediate injustice to the individual artist, the 
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immediate mangling of the individual art. Such 
artists will inevitably be left to struggle, as 
artists have struggled since the beginning of 
time, with poverty and with lack of market. 
They will continue to write, to paint, to carve, 
to create, as they have always created, to please 
themselves and the few like-minded creatures 
who will delight in their work—and pay them 
for it! 

On the other hand, there are the artists who 
will go over whole-heartedly to the machine 
arts. Out of that immense body—it grows 
every day—a few will survive. A Chaplin, a 
Walt Disney, already prove that the machine 
arts have their place upon Parnassus. 

Between the two extremes will hesitate a 
great body of artists who are prepared to test 
out not so much their arts as their characters 
in the new conditions. Such artists will de- 
liberately at times surrender their liberty to a 
communistic ideal. Such artists will delib- 
erately submit themselves to alien conditions 
for two reasons. First, they wish to discover 
something about the machine arts and the men- 
tality of their apostles. Second, they hope to 
gain from such discipline, submission, prosti- 
tution—choose your word—enough money to 
enable them to continue their individual art. 

And it seems to me that in such a compro- 
mise the solution lies, at least for our genera- 
tion. If it is possible—we have not yet proved 
that it is possible—to ride the two horses of 
Communism and Individualism, of Commerce 
and Art, then the artists of to-day, writers, 
painters, architects, poets, have a chance that 
has never been before offered them in the whole 
history of the world. But as a test of character 
the furnace of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego is nothing to it. 


COPYRIGHT, 1936, THE WRITER 


Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


VII. CHARACTERIZATION — Detail A 
by TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 


ArticLeE Number VI in this series presented 
an overview of the design of the character 
story. The present article, and the next two 
(Details B and C), will deal with an expan- 
sion of that overview to reveal a fairly com- 
plete description of the pattern. 

While reading this essay, please keep con- 
stantly in mind that it predicates your accep- 
tance of the principle that in the narrative of 
characterization the author’s purpose is to show 
how, when, and why a major change is effected 
in the essential life scheme of the central story- 
figure. This is achieved by facing the figure 
with a choice of character determining action. 
The situation may be created either by the 
pressure upon the actor of a single important 
force or by an important combination of un- 
important forces. To make a choice between 
or among possible actions will demand of the 
story character a significant and final decision 
which will represent the pivot of character 
change. The author is not required to explain 
what follows that decision—that should be 
implicit. The decision unit thus represents 
the climax and conclusion of the story. 

Let us examine some of the basic similarities 
and differences in plot and characterization 
stories. 

SIMILARITIES 

1. As the challenge of problem is the spring- 
board of the plot story, so the challenge of 
choice of action is the motivating force of the 
narrative of characterization. 

2. Final decision in the story of character- 
ization parallels solution in the plot yarn. 

3. Setting, atmosphere, and pace play an 
important part in both types of stories. 

4. Both stories contain problems and 
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choices, solutions and decisions, but in special 
proportion (see item 4 under “Differences”’). 

5. Each story has as its reason for being 
diversion, instruction, or both. 


DIFFERENCES 


1. The plot story deals with an objective 
problem; the characterization narrative with a 
subjective one. While the solution of the plot 
is brought about by measurable achievement, 
the final decision in the story of characteriza- 
tion is created through intangibles not measur- 
able by objective standards. 

2. The plot yarn is usually concerned with 
action; characterization with reaction. In do- 
ing a plot story, the writer should have in mind 
the adventuresome reader; whereas, in creat- 
ing the story of characterization, he must visual- 
ize the reflecting reader. 

3. The plot story tale usually involves a 
multiplicity of scenes, characters, and incidents. 
The story of characterization may be built 
around a single incident, scene, and personality. 

4. As indicated in point four under “Sim- 
ilarities,” both kinds of stories contain prob- 
lems of achievement as well as of decision; 
but the decision units in the plot story are en- 
tirely minor in character, while in the story of 
characterization they represent major consider- 
ations. Thus it is obvious that character 
change is possible but not important in the 
plot story ; and that the action and achievement 
of the plot story are but incidental in the narra- 
tive of characterization. 

5. While pace (as against atmosphere and 
setting) is highly important to the plot story, 
atmosphere is used with telling effect in char- 
acterization fiction. Setting, in this latter nar- 
rative, becomes significant only when it really 
aids atmosphere creating and has a distinct 
bearing upon decision. 

What sort of story do you personally write 
best? And do you know just what type of 
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writer you are? Read the following para- 
graphs carefully and decide for yourself. 

Plot authors and characterization authors 
are usually quite different kinds of individuals. 
The extrovert writer will have little sympathy 
with and probably little capacity for the char- 
acterization story. Conversely, the introvert 
type of author will have no interest in stories 
of action and achievement wherein physical ac- 
complishment overshadows character change. 
The plot writer wants to know how or what; 
the characterization author, why. The plot 
explains what people do to life; characteriza- 
tion, what life does to the individual. The 
creator of the characterization narrative is al- 
ways busy attempting (as was the central 
figure in one of Mr. Morley’s novels) to catch 
a human being in the act of being a human 
being. 

So it is that this kind of writer usually works 
slowly, is probably more sophisticated, in the 
best sense of that word, and may turn out fic- 
tion which has a greater chance of living than 
does the output of the plot-story craftsman. 
Both writers must be intelligent, but there is 
an intellectual, analytical challenge to the work 
of the characterization fictioneer that his plot 
brother seldom has to face. The problem of 
commercial success is often a hard one for the 
characterization author to solve, since he writes 
more slowly, his production is necessarily 
limited in amount. And, worse than that 
(from a commercial point of view) his market 
is equally limited. He sees his brother-crafts- 
man turning out dozens of yarns a year for a 
market which never seems glutted, while he 
has a difficult time disposing of his wares to 
a narrow group of small-circulation, restricted- 
buying, and low-paying publications. He must 
consider his rewards rather to be hereafter 
than here. 


Yet better times may be ahead for this more 
literary type of author. Significant changes 
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are going on in magazine fiction today. Pre- 
cisely what these changes may imply is diffi- 
cult to say in a few words, but it is clear that 
they are pointed towards a revival of reader 
interest in humans as against human activities. 
Which is a way of saying that the characteri- 
zation story may be coming into its own again 
after a virtually dormant period of nearly 
thirty years. To check for yourself the 
accuracy of this appraisal of the situation, read 
analytically any of the current issues of Red 
Book, Cosmopolitan, American or even the 
nickel weeklies, and note the number of stories 
in which characterization is emphasized. 

Don’t get the impression, however, that the 
plot story is failing. Rather does it seem to 
me that the characterization tale is moving 
toward a prominence and popularity which may 
parallel that of the long-time success of the 
plot yarn. It makes me wonder, somehow 
hopefully, whether the American reading public 
may not, either as a result of the depression or 
of the challenge of this nervous, worried civili- 
zation, be growing increasingly intelligent; 
whether it may not even be looking (not with 
its formerly jaundiced stare, but with eyes 
asparkle with philosophical curiosity) toward 
the more remote joys of intellectuality. If this 
be true, then the American reader is really 
getting somewhere for the first time in his en- 
tire career. And even the confession mag- 
azines, which first teased his reading interests, 
may thus have come at last to the point almost 
of justifying their existence. 

But don’t lose sight of this. The pattern 
story either of plot or characterization will con- 
tinue to be commercially practical for a long 
time. Habit is still strong, and writers who 
employ the pattern will be forced merely to 
conceal their machinery more facilely than they 
have in the past. They will be able in this 
fashion to attract a wider reading audience 
with much more admirable material, and with 
a far more profitable result. 


Valuable Words, Stranger! 





MARCH STRIDES 


Just two years ago this month we promised a 
larger, more exciting WRITER than you had 
known previously. 


March, 1936: The WRITER Board of Manage- 
ment (recently augmented in personnel) having 
unanimously approved the magazine’s progress in 
its two years past, stand ready to put into effect 
an even greater expansion—to offer you in 1936, 
our 49th Anniversary Year, a more bountiful, more 
important magazine than ever. ac 


(The following excerpts are from the past 24 issues) 











Play By The Rules 
By HARFORD POWEL 
March, 1934 


Thumb prints and dog’s-ears are fatal. Your 
manuscript must be as fresh as if it were 
flowers or candy. 

This is a cardinal rule, often overlooked. 
Each publication has its own taboos. It is 
wise to type, in the upper left corner of your 
first page, the name of the magazine for which 
you are writing. This gives a custom-made 
look, to say the least. It also reminds you, 
if there is no sale, to have the first page typed 
over again before you hand or mail it to 
another editor. It may even remind you to 
overhaul the whole manuscript—and that way 
salvation lies. 

In the first flush of creation, your story is 
sure to look perfect. But when you examine 
it after it has grown cold in your mind, you 
may see the same defects some brute of an 
editor saw . . . the small-fry agent pursues 
credulous greenhorns who have a little money 
to spend for “criticism.” The small-fry agent 
is unwelcome in most publishers’ offices, as his 
wares are usually unpurchasable . 


x* * * * 


Rules For Detective Stories 
By ONE WHO BUYS THEM 
April, 1934 
. is a hard point to make sufficiently 
clear—that a detective novel must stand or fall 





. The detective 
story is very old; it goes back in one form or 


by the detective it is about . . 


another to the dawn of history . . . but they 
can all be boiled down quickly into three things : 
the appeal of the riddle, the appeal of the chase, 
and the appeal of vengeance. 


* * * * 


What Poets Should We Read 
By LEONARD BACON 
May, 1934 

Schools of Poetry don’t interest me, but 
individual poets do. That is why the battle 
between the adherents of convention and the 
leaders of revolt has always seemed to me a 
pretty silly business . . . If a poem is written 
right it makes precious little difference what 
principles were professed by its author. 


x* * * * 
II. Rules For Detective Stories 
By ONE WHO BUYS THEM 
May, 1934 

2. The Frequency of Murder. 

Some books get along quite well on one death, 
others require as many as four or five. Three 
is a good number: one to begin with, another 
following quickly, a third as the solution seems 
assured. Too many, except in a frank shocker, 
no longer a popular type, are apt to sate rather 
than thrill. For practical purposes five is about 
the limit. They must always be committed by 
one person, no matter how many deaths there 
are, or at the most, by someone working under 
the principal culprit’s direction and coercion. 
Murders by a criminal group, society, or gang 
went out of favor some time ago. 


x* * * * 


Teresa Hyde Phillips 
THE SHORT SHORT 
May, 1934 
I had never dreamed of writing short-short 
. . « Collier’s asked me if I would try it and 
I said “no,” and then I had a hunch and did 
one, and then I did three others and they 
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bought them . . . It seems to me the whole 
thing is to get a tricky idea and then write a 
thousand words up to the trick. 


*x* * * * 


Local Color And Where To Find It 


By EDWARD WEEKS 

May, 1934 
It is always easier to tell about one’s Swedish 
neighbors back in the valley than to delineate 
the cool, be-damned-to-you couple in a Park 
Avenue penthouse: it is easier, in short, to 
emulate Willa Cather than Dorothy Parker . . . 
The cowboy has been ridden over the rim 
of the horizon. Dude ranches, Reno, and the 
sanatorium life are the new glimpses we get 
of the Wild West as it actually exists today. 
And truth to tell, there is just as much local 
color in a sanatorium as there is in the best 
rodeo or state fair. To prove it, read Tender 
ts the Night by F. Scott Fitzgerald, or Private 

Worlds by Phyllis Bottome. 


x* * * * 


The Responsibilities Of A Writer 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
June, 1934 
A writer has, perhaps, no more responsibility 
to bear than any other human being, but he 
has to face his responsibilities from three dif- 
ferent directions. He has a responsibility to 
himself ; another responsibility to his public; 
and a third responsibility to abstract truth . . . 
Many readers accept forced happy endings; 
optimism without courage; morals without 
reality; crimes without penalties, wit without 
the weight of thought; but they do it at their 
peril ! 
x * ok 


The Western Story Of Today 
By EDMUND COLLIER 
June, 1934 
If there is one thing that a fiction writer 
has to learn it is never to forget character ! 
Start with character, and make character mo- 
tivate your story throughout. 


High Spots from the past two years 





Apply this to the Western field: there are 
heroes in every aspect of Western pioneering 
and development, prototypes that satisfy with 
perfect efficiency the reader’s natural inclina-- 
tion toward hero-worship—Kit Carson as a 
scout, General Miles as an Indian Fighter, Cap- 
tain McNeilly as a Texas Ranger, Dick Steele 
as a Mounted Policeman, Colonel Goodnight 
as a cowman, John Wesley Hardin as a lovable 
outlaw... 

The surest way, then, to write saleable 
Western fiction is to take some character that 
epitomizes a group, occupation, period, or 
movement, and make him build a story for you. 
Make yourself a specialist in your chosen de- 
tail of the Western epic, and you will find plenty 
of things for your characters to do. 


x * * x 
Literary Larcenists 
By ALAN DEVOE 
August, 1934 

If the average embryonic writer is gullible, 
the embryonic poet is the very essence of 
nitwittery . . . The professional activity of 
the Acquisitive Anthologist is very simple. It 
consists of listing the names of all the obscure 
poets whose works appear in all the obscure 
little poetry magazines he can lay his hands on, 
and then addressing to each one of these be- 
mused bards a personal letter reading some- 
thing like this :— 

Dear Sir (or Madame) :— 

Our editors have been greatly impressed by 
your splendid lyric, “The Dewdrop and the 
Delphinium,” which appeared in the June issue 
of the Gilded Songster. We should like to 
include this poem in our Annual Anthology of 
Transatlantic Poetry, a compilation containing 
the most important verse of the past year both 
in America and Europe. Inclusion in this 
anthology will mean the establishment of your 
poetic reputation. This year we are including 
poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, and many other noted 
American lyricists. May we not have your 
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permission to include yours? 

Have no traffic with magazines that require 
you to subscribe before they will print your 
work . . 

Above all, this: A successful writer is a 
paid professional man. Checks should come 
to him; beware all suggestions of payments 
in the opposite direction ! 

2.6 2 
Fred Allen Tells How He Writes His Radio Gags 
September, 1934 

“I remember as a boy how all the money I 
could lay my hands on went into the purchase 
of humorous literature. The joke pages of 
the newspapers provide an aperitif before my 
Sunday morning beans. And the paper-backed 
joke books so popular at the time took part 
of the money that should have gone into my 
lunches. 

“That habit grew with more prosperous years 
until I now have a library of several thousand 
volumes. 

“T am not advising laying violent hands on 
the works of others but I am suggesting that 
the aspiring gag writer should steep his mind 
in humor, else how otherwise can he become 
a humorist?” 

. 
Refreshment 

By EDWARD WEEKS 
October, 1934 

I, personally, find little solace in city streets: 
the eye is so busy looking out for traffic that 
it never has a chance to turn inward. For 
Wordsworth the very act of walking was poet- 
ically intoxicating. Coleridge was a famous 
walker and composed as he went along. So, 
I have no doubt, did Robert Burns. Robert 
Louis Stevenson at Samoa “walked up and 
down on the veranda in front of his study, dic- 
tating either St. Ives or Hermiston.” Robert 
Frost has told me that he has come on many 
a poem tramping village or outskirt in the still 
of midnight. So I say when you feel the need 
of self-protection take a bus to the nearest 
country road, cut yourself a stick, and perambu- 
late. 

I have had a half-baked essay simmer in my 
notes for three years before it was good for 
anything. I had given it occasional thought, 
had jotted down this and that illustration to 








help it along and then, presto! in two days’ 
time it was written, complete and ready for 
consumption. 

An excellent modern instance of note-taking 
and the part which it plays in the creative 
process is to be found in that estimable essay 
“The Sources of Anthony Adverse” by Her- 
vey Allen which appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, January 13, 1934. 

* * * x 
The Short Short Story 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
November, 1934 

It is perhaps worth while, in examining a 
story written in this extremely short form, to 
notice how the construction varies from that 
used in a longer story. In the ordinary story 
of standard length, assuming it to run twenty 
typewritten pages, the introduction establish- 
ing the situation with which the story is to 
deal seldom runs more than say five pages. 
The body of the story might then occupy as 
many as fourteen pages, and certainly not less 
than twelve. The conclusion would require 
from one to three pages. 

So that the relative proportion, in a story 
of normal length, between introduction, de- 
velopment and conclusion might be stated as 
2-6-1; the introduction being twice as long 
as the conclusion, and one third as long as 
the body of the story. 

In this short short story, the introduction 
occupies about seventeen and one half inches 
of type, the body of the story about nine and 
one half inches, and the conclusion about one 
and one half inches. 

* * * x 
“Best Delivered In Travail”—Largely Buncombe 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
December, 1934 

Last year a magazine published a story of 
mine called “The Fog Horn.” I wrote and 
copied it in four days. Of course, it had been 
moving about in my mind for some time 
(hazily) ; and also I gave it another writing, 
an endless “reading over.” But no changes of 
consequence. Then I wrote and rewrote and 
agonized over another story, spending weeks 
on it, although it was little more than a char- 
acter sketch. Nobody wants it. Why the one 
should have been easy and the other hard 
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work I have no idea. I had neither brain fag 
nor indigestion. 
x * *k * 
The Novelist’s Use Of Dialect 
By THAMES WILLIAMSON 
January, 1935 

The problems of cliches, for instance. 
There are certain words and expressions which 
have been so overworked that writers and 
readers of taste now look upon them with re- 
pugnance. “Roses in June,” “the golden 
wheat,” “a lump in his throat,” “little did he 
dream that . . .,” “the tender dawn,” “a thrill 
of horror,” “friendship ripened into love,” 
these are a few of the terms which will ruin 
your literary standing as instantly as using a 
toothpick in a restaurant or blowing your nose 
through your fingers in the street will ruin 
your social standing. Roses in June! It is 
a neat and lovely phrase, and that is precisely 
why it became trite along about the time that 
Adam was an oakum boy, as they say in Maine. 


* * * * 
Writing As An Art 
By V. F. CALVERTON 
February, 1935 

What corrupts most young writers of to-day 
is the fact that they believe that inspiration 
is the source of literary achievement. A young 
painter or musician seldom succumbs to that 
fallacy . . . If he is a violinist, for instance, 
he will practise five or six hours a day, and 
sometimes more, and work with a teacher whose 
instruction will make it possible for him to im- 
prove from day to day. The same is true of 
a young painter. But not so of the writer. 


* * * * 
My Budapest Murders 
By VAN WYCK MASON 
March, 1935 
As to technical novelties, having recently 
read an illuminating article upon the analysis 
of human hair, we yielded to the temptation 
and so shaped the action that the whole plot, 
the Conference and the peace of the world, 
was determined by North’s correct analysis of 
a single hair found beneath the fingernail of 
a murdered Belgian peace delegate. 
The possibility of introducing such a tour 
de force, we find, is one of the most fascinat- 
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ing things about writing; it gives us such an 
illusion of grandeur to direct on paper the 
destiny of nations and the lives of countless 
millions. 
* * *k * 
Common Errors In Creating A Play 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
April, 1935 
Do not write a line of dialogue at first. If 
a good speech occurs to you, put it to one side, 
in a notebook—or better, forget it . . . in 
a fifty-minute act three emotional scenes are 
called for, there cannot be fifty pages of 
dialogue to get the characters on to the stage! 


- & & 

Crime Fiction 

By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 
May. 1935 
Plausibility’s the thing, my masters . 

Alexandre Dumas pere who knew something 
about it, gave us his recipe. “Be plausible in 
your first chapter or two,” he said, “and your 
reader will swallow anything thereafter.” . . . 
It may happen to a man that a pipe bursts 
in the bathroom and his mother-in-law has a 
fit on the same morning ; but a playwright who 
should use these devices for getting his char- 
acters off the stage would be laughed at as a 
bungling amateur. 


* * * * 


You Can Write That Novel 
By ARNOLD GINGRICH 
June, 1935 

It all lies in having the right kind of synop- 
sis and outline before you start the actual 
writing, in having an intelligently laid-out 
schedule of wordage to be covered by given 
points on the calendar . . . Eat your dinner 
and retire to a room that can be shut off . . . 
Try to have a fixed time by which you are in 
that room with the door shut each night. Say 
if you eat dinner at 6:30 try to be in that room 
by seven. Get yourself comfortable. My own 
system is to take a shower and put on a light 
or heavy dressing gown, depending upon the 
season of the year. Have one chair, or better 
a chaise longue, and a table which can straddle 
the chaise longue . . . you are able to take any- 
one of a dozen or more positions if you get 
cramped. The thing to do is to sit in this 
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one spot every night and stay there until the 
writing starts. You may find that you don’t 
know how to go on from where you left off 
the night before, or if you are starting a new 
section you don’t know how to get started. 
My method for getting out of these dead spots 
is to start writing meaningless stuff, usually in 
conversation with myself. This may go on for 
several pages and it consists of nothing but 
putting down on paper all the unrelated cock- 
eyed thoughts that come into my head. Like 
pulling up out of a tail-spin, after a while you 
will find that this gibberish has related itself 
to the point in your story at which you want 
to goon. Keep writing or talking to yourself 
if this happens and ’til you have at least a 
page and a half of useable stuff. Then you can 
switch over to your script and go from there. 


x* * * * 


Moment Poetical To The Young Modern Poet 
By MERTON S. YEWDALE 
July, 1935 

When you look at a flower, a tree, a bird, 
a cloud, a star, don’t concentrate your mind on 
them as though they were objects of study; 
but throw yourself wide open, let them come 
into you as a sanctuary, so you can feel their 
spirit, their form, their beauty, so you have 
the sensation that they are being reborn in 
you and become part of your own self, your 
emotion and your thought . . . It is in such 
a moment that a poem is begun. 


x* * * * 


The Article Writer 
By ALBERT PARRY 
August, 1935 

. a sort of assurance envelopes me once 
the writing is commenced. This calm assurance 
grows into a joy, and the joy swells as I bring 
the article to its end, as I polish it, and trim 
it, and re-arrange it; as I spice it with new 
happy thoughts or turns of phrase, make it 
concise, clear-eyed, witty, and finally send it 

away to sail the editorial waves . 


x* * *k * 


Writing The Short Story 
By THOMAS BURKE 
November, 1935 
Let the word short be kept always in mind. 


In the novel, the more leisurely spaces and 
clustering detail you have, the better for the 
cumulative effect; but in the short story every 
sentence should be considered with the ques- 
tion : “Is that sentence necessary to the reader’s 
understanding of the atmosphere or point of 
my story?” For the novel one needs the long- 
range eye; for the short story the watchmaker’s 
eye. 


x* * * * 


The “Steamboat Round The Bend” Man 
An interview with LUCIEN BERMAN 
December, 1935 
“T was so absolutely flat broke that I didn’t 
even have the necessary subway fare. A young 
lady illustrator I knew lived nearby, however, 
and I went over to her studio to borrow a 
nickel. Although she was a very successful 
person and was earning quite a lot of money, 
she happened at the moment to be out of 
funds also. But she did have three two-cent 
stamps. She gave me these, and I took them 
out and sold them for a nickel. Then I went 
up to the magazine and sold the story for a 

lot of money.” 


x* * * * 


This Thing Called Technique 
By ALLENE CORLISS 
January, 1936 

. learn to make scenes dramatic and 
important by giving them to the right people. 
There can be nothing emotionally exciting about 
a scene between minor characters. Scenes be- 
tween major and minor characters are often 
necessary but they should be avoided whenever 
possible. Keep your scenes, then, as much as 
possible between major characters. Between 
two or more people who are in direct emotional, 
physical or mental conflict. 

Having chosen exactly the right number of 
scenes and given them to the right people, you 
have then only to make sure that each scene is 
important to the action of the story. If it 
slows the story down, it should be eliminated. 

Technique, which at least when applied to 
fiction writing, means simply the ability to 
handle your material successfully, can be 
learned. 
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Santayana.... 


by BERNARD B. PERRY 


OrDINARILY, the picture of a mature phil- 
osopher turned fiction-writer would be cause 
in the eyes of the layman for astonishment, in 
the eyes of his colleagues for alarm. But that 
Santayana should write a novel is neither 
astonishing nor alarming to those who know 
of this great poet-philosopher and his work. 
Just as there has always been much of the spirit 
of the novel in his philosophical writing, so 
now the imaginative element of his philosophy 
is given free play in his novel. 


Santayana was born in Madrid in 1863 of 
Spanish parents whose lives had been spent 
in the Philippine Islands. And so it was with 
an imagination enriched by the romantic tradi- 
tion of the East as well as the atmosphere of 
Spain that he came to America at the age of 
nine. His mother’s first husband had been a 
Sturgis of Boston and the young Santayana 
found himself in a household of Boston rela- 
tions (the Sturgis children were then grown 
up) in the position of an only child. In those 
solitary boyhood years, Santayana devoured 
books on religion, architecture and geography. 
The Brimmer School at the Boston Latin did 
not influence him as decisively as did the fam- 
ily background. Even when he reached Har- 
vard, Santayana continued to be in America 
rather than of it. His holidays were always 
spent abroad, often with his father who had 
returned to Spain, and there they discussed a 
career for the son in the Spanish army or the 
diplomatic service. 


Santayana, however, found himself much 
more a foreigner in Spain than he had been 
in the United States; nor was he attracted to 
Spanish life and literature. But this did not 
mean that he returned to America to become 
absorbed in the Anglo-Saxon tradition in lit- 
erature and philosophy. Instead he plunged 
himself into English letters with the peculiar 
dispassionateness of one who prides himself 
on being a man without a country. There re- 
sulted that rich and melodious style which he 
commands to express his cosmopolitan phil- 
osophy, that point of view which is detached 


yet emotional, which is critical of American 
life yet strongly sympathetic to it. 

As an undergraduate, Santayana was not 
impressed by Harvard. He was impatient with 
those professors who played up to the students 
in their lectures, who took pains to make every- 
thing pleasant and easy and friendly. He made 
fun of “the intellectual innocence” of the stu- 
dents whose minds he regarded as open but 
vague. He felt that his four college years 
were trivial and wasted. But his contempt was 
gentle, rather humorous—he admitted that col- 
lege did not harm the students particularly, did 
not in any way interfere with the natural ma- 
turing process which they were undergoing any- 
way. He had a sort of impersonal fondness 
for the absent-minded youths and attentive, 
anxious females whom he saw at the lectures. 
For him learning was a means, not an end. He 
enjoyed expression, reflection, irony. He 
would have preferred the life of a wandering 
student, independent, critical, like the young 
scholars of the Middle Ages. Familiar as he 
was with the fine points of theology when he 
entered college, the great philosophers then 
holding sway, Royce and James, impressed him 
“with more wonder than agreement.” He en- 
joyed George Herbert Palmer’s clear exposi- 
tion of the various conflicting philosophies, but 
he thought the Harvard freedom of thought 
too much a matter of duty and fashion to be 
valuable. And yet this extraordinary youth 
was not blind to the social amenities. He 
thoroughly enjoyed the pilgrimages into Bos- 
ton by horse-car and the company of the ladies 
whom he met there. His favorite recreation, 
however, was watching football practice. He 
had many friends among the athletes and al- 
most any afternoon one might have found him 
thoroughly absorbed in witnessing a scrim- 
mage. 

While a student of philosophy he was al- 
ways interested in literature and eloquent ex- 
pression. His friends and teachers were quick 
to see the power and beauty of his style and 
many of them regarded it with academic dis- 
trust. Even William James, an original stylist 
himself, felt called on to remind Santayana 
(then studying on a fellowship in Germany) 
that poetry in the field of philosophy “must be 
backed by a good deal of prose and appearance 
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of practicality.” It was at this time that 
Santayana was impressed with the hopeless 
grinding of philosophers at problems that 
seemed to him futile and vain. Yet he was 
not slow to realize the significance of his atti- 
tude and at the age of twenty-five wrote that 
“this very feeling of mine would make as good 
a ground for a philosophy as any other, if I 
only had the patience and audacity to work it 
out.” The patience and audacity he most cer- 
tainly had! 


As the pedantic methodology and technical 
jargon of philosophy continued to annoy him, 
he registered an impatient acerbity which was 
often misunderstood. His attitude was vari- 
ously interpreted as snobbishness, impertin- 
ence, superciliousness. He defended himself 
by explaining the intensity of his feeling, the 
years of suppressed irritation which he had 
endured “in the midst of an unintelligible, 
sanctimonious and often disingenuous Protest- 
antism.” His irritation came of affection. It 
came of “exasperation at seeing the only things 
that are beautiful or worth having treated as 
if they were of no account.” That he felt 
restricted by academic surroundings and dis- 
liked the responsibility of a professorship be- 
came evident in 1905 when he delivered lec- 
tures at the Sorbonne on the Hyde foundation. 
He was delighted with the freedom of speech 
which he felt there, “The intellectual room,” 
compared to Cambridge—“after our atmo- 
sphere, this is liberty.” 


. . . And so it was inevitable that he should 
abandon his teaching at Harvard in 1912, to 
live abroad, where he has been ever since; to 
retire to an impregnable intellectual Olympus, 
where for many years now he has reflected, a 
powerful observer, isolated, unimpeded by per- 
sonal entanglements. He was not one to feel 
in the ordinary sense responsibility for young 
students. To James, who applauded “his 
subtlety of perception, and his cool-blooded 
truthfulness,” he was nevertheless “a spectator 
rather than an actor by temperament.” He 
lived at Oxford during the war years and at 
that time was still writing the sonnets and lyri- 
cal pieces whose warmth and power have been 
eclipsed by the reputation of his later philoso- 
phy. He was very modest about these poems 








of his: “I must frankly confess that I have 
written some verses.” 

It was after the War that he moved to Rome 
and took up his amazing solitary life in an 
isolated hotel room in that famous old city. 
Only three times ii: the last ten years has he 
made public appearances, three times emerg- 
ing from isolation to dazzle audiences with his 
brilliance and eloquence. Except for these lec- 
tures and occasional visits to Fiesole he keeps 
entirely to himself. He boasts that he speaks 
to no one but a waiter for months at a time. 
Yet when he does see his intimate friends he 
enjoys them. And when a lady of his acquain- 
tance suggested that he could not handle the 
love scenes necessary to a novel, Santayana 
accepted the challenge with vigor. Recently 
his conversation has been taken up a great deal 
with the characters of his novel. But he does 
not discuss these as if they were fictional crea- 
tions. On the contrary he speaks of them 
fondly and warmly as if they were real peo- 
ple and he had been living with them for years. 
When out walking he will talk on occasion 
with strangers, especially with children for 
whom he shows a special fondness. On one 
such occasion he was spoken to by a child who 
wanted a match. Santayana asked what on 
earth the child wanted of a match and heard 
in reply that the child’s father had been afraid 
to speak to him and so had sent his child to 
transact the business for him. 

Santayana is much amused by the literary 
reactions to him in America and comments on 
them in typical fashion: “Now that for some 
years my body has not been visible in the place 
it used to haunt (my mind, even then, being 
often elsewhere), my friends in America have 
fallen into the habit of thinking me dead, and 
with characteristic haste and kindness, they are 
writing obituary notices, as it were, on my life 
and works.” He comments on critical phil- 
osophers with similar irony: “I notice that men 
of the world, when they dip into my books, 
find them consistent, almost oppressively con- 
sistent, and to the ladies everything is crystal 
clear; yet the philosophers say that it is lazy 
and self-indulgent of me not to tell them 
plainly what I think, if I know myself what 
it is.” 

Copyright, The Book of the Month Club News 
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Martyr’s Trade 


KATHRYN WHITE RYAN 


In the year that he was fifty Edwin Arlington 
Robinson said, as his sad eyes filled with 
hidden laughter, “If the Chief of Police knew 
how much money I have made on poetry dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years I would be ar- 
rested for vagrancy.” 


An enterprising listener protested that with 
publicity he could be made a best-seller. 


“No, you’re wrong there,’ Robinson 
answered in his dispassionate way. “There 
are not enough people who would know what 
I am saying, even if they did read me. A 
poet’s trade is a martyr’s trade. It does not 
matter who does the thing. That the thing is 
done is all that matters. Keats scarcely knew 
he had done the thing. The thing mattered 
more than Keats.” 


Whenever Robinson talked of Poetry, im- 
perceptibly the attention of everyone tightened. 
Sometimes he was willing to talk of his own 
poetry. He learned to write poetry from a 
doctor in his town who wrote it. “A man who 
ruined his life with poetry as some ruin their 
lives with drink or drugs.” This doctor, he 
said, wrote one thousand sonnets and not one 
of them was right in anything but form.. “I 
got technique from him. He taught me the 
necessity of form.” 


He was asked if that explained why he was 
impatient of Free Verse. 


“I am not impatient of Free Verse,” he 
answered. “I regret it. Free Verse is de- 
formed. It is unformed. It is as if you gave 
a painter the most beautiful colors and the most 
beautiful objects and then said to him ‘Now 
make a picture without drawing’.” 

But were not the Psalms sufficient model for 
Free Verse? 


He replied, “Free Verse does not make me 
think of the Psalms.” 

“No,” he continued thoughtfully, “the better 
Free Verse is the worse it is. I mean the 
more pity it is that it should not be finished. 
I don’t care anything about rhyme. But I do 
care about meter. And meter is so flexible. 
It can fit anything.” 

Did he never write prose, did he write only 
poetry, we inquired. He smiled. “When I 
write poetry I use only the smallest words. 
But when I try to write prose the very longest 
words in the language come flooding in on me 
and so my prose is unreadable.” 


He wrote out his poems fairly readily at 
first. Then, he said, he would find two or 
three places that would “keep him going.” He 
would work on them for weeks, even years and 
even then they did not always come. “If ever 
I do shirk anything I am always sorry. I often 
spend weeks on the sonnet but it should read as 
if written in five minutes. I did write a sonnet 
once in twenty minutes. I sent it to Scribner’s 
and got twenty dollars for it. I called it 
Another Dark Lady. It was the outcome of 
a discussion in which I claimed what was per- 
sonal in Shakespear’s sonnets could easily be 
an invention. To prove it I wrote a sonnet 
myself to a dark lady.” His eyes twinkled and 
his smile seemed to carry an implication. 

Talk was always brisk at Mr. Robinson’s 
table in the dining-room of the MacDowell 
Colony. One special chair was reserved for 
him so that his shy spirit might not be troubled 
by having to move about. He liked people 
around him, he liked good talk. He was very 
learned but his learning often hid itself in si- 
lence or whimsicalities. He declared the love- 
liest lines in the whole English language were 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s: “The rain falls on 
umbrellas here And on the ships at sea.” 


A writer from the city told him she had been 
in MacMillan’s the day before and had heard 
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a book of his was coming out Monday. “Mon- 
day?” he repeated, his eyes lighting. 

“It was only hearsay,” the informant re- 
treated. 

“But that is something. I have not had even 
a false report.” 

He learned to read when he was three and 
a half, he told us. “It was like reading, any- 
way. Later I read dime novels as high as this 
room. ‘I read The Raven at six.” 

“What did you get of it?” a sceptic wanted 
to know. 

“T got it all.” 

Praise interested him. He was mildly avid 
for it, for the locating of it. Asked if he had 
seen the review of his latest book in a certain 
magazine, he said he had not seen it. But in 
the afternoon he walked through the woods 
with his cane to get it, he who shrank from 
distance, from travel, who never pursued any- 
thing but his own thoughts. When he had 
the review in his hands, he read it at once, stand- 
ing in the open doorway. 

On those infrequent precious occasions when 
he resigned himself to listen to the reading of 
another’s poem, he would sit quietly, one long 
knee crossed loosely over the other, eyes, hands, 
shoulders motionless. At the close he would 
waken, he would pick out two or three words 
or phrases, reducing them to their final shades 
of meaning exacting from them a meticulous 
rightness. “ ‘Candelabra’? can that word be 
applied to the moon? I think not. I would 
say the sky was a candelabra at night, but not 
the moon. ‘Guffaw’? Is that what a destructive 
storm does? Guffaw to me expresses hap- 
piness.” 
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Sometimes on sunlit Summer mornings if 
the trail to your own Studio in the woods con- 
verged with his he would walk a little way with 
you. He had an impersonal grace with women. 
I can see him coming across a room one Win- 
ter in the city, dressed in evening clothes, hold- 
ing out his long bony hand and saying warmly : 
“You look just as you do in Summer.” I 
remember hearing him say he found a book 
by Margery Allen Seiffert very interesting. It 
made him interested in her. It made him feel 
she was a beautiful woman. Going through 
the woods, I had hung on my arm a small 
purple basket. The placing of its handle caught 
his eye. “Why was that never thought of 
before?” he questioned. “That added effi- 
ciency and convenience of having the handle 
at the back? It took years, it took centuries 
to move that handle that one inch. Well, I 
suppose that is how the world moves!” 

Every Summer from morning until evening, 
from May until October he worked in his 
Studio in the deep pines through which a win- 
drow had been cut to open a view to Mount 
Monadnock. People sometimes strolled near 
but no one disturbed him. “Of course not,” 
we exclaimed, “no one would, seeing you at 
work.” He laughed: “I defy anyone to know 
by seeing me if I am working or not. I have a 
porch but I never sit on it. I would never 
get any work done. I would keep listening to 
the wind all day. I would make it an excuse 
for not working.” 


But here he did work, and here he did be- 
come a best-seller, and here during the years 
after he was fifty his martyr’s trade received 
all high rewards. 











Even Eugene O’Neil . . . You against your 
family . . . Write a hundred stories . . . 
Knowing your typhoid, your botany .. . 
What’s behind those magazine stories? 


Near the Peaked Hill Bar Coast Guard Sta- 
tion in Provincetown, Massachusetts, there is 
a tumbled down and decaying shack which 
the waters of the Atlantic sweep over in stormy 
weather. It once stood farther back from the 
shoreline, but shifting sands from the great 
dunes that come down to meet the water have 
changed its position. The ocean is rapidly de- 
stroying the brief remains left by curiosity 
seekers and souvenir collectors. But the shack 
could well be a monument. It could be a mon- 
ument to a man’s infallible faith in himself. 
For it is the rude cottage once occupied by 
Eugene O’Neill. In it many words have been 
written, many characters have been created— 
characters that have stepped forth to acclaim 
the greatness of their creator. The fruits of 
genius blossomed in this simple cabin squatting 
among the sand dunes of Cage Cod, but that 
genius would not have flowered and matured 
had it not been nourished by an unfailing con- 
fidence. 

The early days of Eugene O’Neill, the con- 
stant struggle against a defeat that threatened 
to crush him, are known to many, but in Prov- 
incetown stories are told of his acute misery, 
his poverty, his days without food, of his long 
winters when he remained in bed to write be- 
cause there was no fuel to keep him warm. It 
is impossible to believe that O’Neill could have 
given all his strength and energy to his work 
unless he was driven on by a firm faith in 
himself. 

Many tales could be told of the early 
struggles of writers who finally became great. 
We understand that they had little encourage- 
ment, that their first accomplishments were in 
spite of the lack of appreciation on the part of 
their family and friends. But their confidence 
in their own ability held them to their work 


The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 


even when it seemed that the entire world con- 
trived against them. 

One of the greatest assets to a person wish- 
ing to become a writer is an unwavering faith 
in himself, in his writing ability. If this faith 
is sound, justified by the energy he puts into 
his work, it will carry him through to the reali- 
zation of his ambition. If a person’s friends 
condemn his writing with faint praise, if his 
own family tell him he is wasting his time, if 
editors send back story after story with only 
a rejection slip, he can still seek the comfort 
of his own self-confidence. And this is exactly 
what he has to do if he wishes to succeed in 
this business of short story writing. His fam- 
ily and friends may speak disparagingly of his 
work (or what is worse, they may praise it 
when it is not worthy of praise), and editors 
may reject his stories time and again. But 
the struggling author has to believe he is right; 
he has to know in his own heart that some 
day he will prove to the world in general that 
he has not been wasting his time trying to 
write short stories. 

When a person is asked if he really does have 
faith in himself, it seems such a simple matter 
to reply yes. But can he prove that he does 
have this confidence he claims to have? What 
is he doing to prove it? How is he going about 
this business of preparing for successful au- 
thorship? Is he simply writing stories and 
hoping that some day an editor will buy one? 

. . This is not enough. 

The author who wishes to succeed must give 
a great deal of preparation to his career. In 
order to justify the faith he claims to have in 
himself, he must put his writing ahead of all 
outside activity. Many struggling authors 
have positions that occupy the greater part of 
their time, and it is natural that when their 
day is finished they should seek recreation. But 
the person who is striving to make a success out 
of the business of short story writing must 
cut his social life toa minimum. Parties, danc- 
ing, bridge, golf, the theatre, the opera, the 
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races, sports, all social functions must be sec- 
ondary. This, in many cases, is difficult to 
manage, but it is the only possible way for 
one to reach the goal he has in view and prove 
to himself and to those who now criticize him 
that he does have talent as a writer. 

A person’s first efforts are seldom market- 
able. The first year or two spent at short story 
writing may be considered at best simply a 
preparation in the fundamentals. The begin- 
ning writer must not deceive himself by be- 
lieving that, because he has the ability to fashion 
sentences out of words, he has the talent for 
short story construction. Nor must he think 
that because he knows interesting people, be- 
cause he has had unusual experiences in his 
life, because he can tell a story in an interest- 
ing manner, that he can combine these ele- 
ments and make them into an acceptable short 
story. The proper assimilation of the funda- 
mentals which make up the well-rounded short 
story comes only after study, analysis, and a 
great deal of practice in the way of actual 
writing. 

There are no short cuts to literary success. 
The road a person is forced to travel is long 
and tiring. The load he has imposed upon 
himself is a heavy one to carry, and he curses 
and prays and laughs and cries under its 
weight, and he'll go on cursing and praying, 
laughing and crying, so long as he struggles 
with his literary aspirations. It is not an easy 
job he has picked out for himself, this business 
of writing short stories, for its requirements 
are exacting, demanding that he give to it the 
most of his time, energy, thought, imagination 
and ambition. And it would be such a foolish 
thing to think that after he has written a dozen 
or so stories he is qualified to step into the 
ranks with successful writers. Success is 
seldom that easy in anything. 

The majority of talented and intelligent be- 
ginning writers (and by majority I mean ninety 
out of a hundred) are not qualified to produce 
saleable stories until they write at least a hun- 
dred. And those hundred stories should be 
written with the utmost care and planning, the 
best of the author’s talent going into every 
sentence he writes. He should not look upon 
his first work as an experiment in writing, or 
as a lesson; he should consider each and every 









story representative of the very best that is 
in him. But not until the first hundred are 
behind him should he expect to command con- 
sistent editorial attention. But from then on, 
if he has been conscientious in his work, if 
he can look back and see, step by step, the 
progress he has made, he should gradually 
begin to sell stories. 

Many persons who wish to write saleable 
short stories seem to neglect the fact that a 
writer must have at his command a great store 
of knowledge. There is probably no other 
art that demands of its patrons a more general 
and profound accumulation of informative de- 
tail. The author, regardless of his subject mat- 
ter, must speak as an authority. The things 
of which he writes, whether they occupy the 
entire story or one brief sentence, must appear 
to the reader authentic in all respects. And 
to this effect the author must give a great deal 
of his time to study. If it is necessary that a 
character in his story have typhoid fever, the 
author must know exactly the reactions of a 
typhoid victim. If a character picks a tulip 
from her garden at the same time of the year 
that salvia is in bloom, we know that something 
is wrong with the author’s knowledge of bot- 
any. If an author speaks of locomotives, sun- 
rise in Japan, electrotherapeutics, goldfish, 
psammotherapy, Ethiopia, the moving picture 
industry, Beethoven, a dhole, or the younger 
generation’s latest shag step, it must be done 
so convincingly that the reader does not for 
a moment doubt the author’s statement. 

Many beginning writers make the mistake of 
believing that generalities are sufficient. Don’t 
say, ““Trees stood in the background.” Name 
the kind of tree. And be sure that particular 
tree grows in the part of the country you are 
describing. Be sure that every detail, regard- 
less of its triviality, is accounted for realisti- 
cally. 

Under no circumstances should the reader 
receive the impression that the author has ob- 
tained his information from text books or from 
other academic sources for the pure purpose 
of having it appear in the story. It should 


seem that the author received his information 

through a personal acquaintance with the sub- 

ject. To make any situation ring with truth, 
Continued on Page 101 





by ALBERT GUERARD 


Professor of General and Comparative Literature, 
Stanford University 


CONDENSATIONS from a chapter in “Literature 
and Society,” Published Recently by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard, N. Y. 


We Anglo-Saxons appeal to “race, environ- 
ment and time” very freely as an alibi for our 
alleged inferiority in literature. 

Self-depreciation is not strictly an American 

fault: we have fully discovered the tonic ef- 
fect of self-confidence and the educative value 
of boosting. We take legitimate pride in our 
natural resources, our enterprise, our athletic 
records, our wealth and health, our power of 
organization, our general smartness. There 
are only two points about which we are posi- 
tively humble: diplomacy and literature. We 
take it for granted that we can not deal with 
other governments without being invariably 
duped—a delusion which would be amusing if 
it were not so dangerous: it has retarded the 
recovery of the world by at least a decade. 
And we are also persuaded that we can not 
beat the foreigners at the literary game. Even 
the apostles of American literature suffer from 
the same inferiority complex. The Great 
American Masterpiece which they herald is, 
like Prosperity, always lurking just around the 
corner. It has not come yet, because. 
In both cases, our humble mindedness is an 
inverted form of pride. We are too frank 
and open to have our Metternichs and our 
Talleyrands. And we are too sensible, too prac- 
tical, too manly, to take literature very seri- 
ously, like those effete Europeans. 

The rest of the world, pardonably, accepts 
our own verdict. If we, the most indomitable 
of optimists and the most efficient of adver- 
tisers, acknowledge and blazon forth our own 
defeat, Europe will be too courteous to con- 
tradict us. There is no inborn dislike abroad 
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for American things: our films and our cock- 
tails are still in great favor. But there are far 
fewer American books successful in Europe 
than European books popular on this side. 
While we gather Olympic palms by the arm- 
ful, we lag behind minor countries among the 
contenders for the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
And our single successful champion won with 
a vigorous caricature of Americanism: we are 
still wondering whether the honor was a compli- 
ment. 

The first alibi is our youth, which Oscar 
Wilde aptly called our oldest tradition. We 
are the direct heirs of European civilization, 
and the Declaration of Independence did not 
break the chain. The Bible and Shakespeare 
are ours as much as they are England’s. As 
a matter of fact, we seldom realize that we 
are today the oldest nation in the world. The 
American mind came to consciousness in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and, 
theoretically at least, it has not altered. Mate- 
rially, we have ploughed virgin soil; but our 
thinking is scrupulously that of the Fathers. 
In the last hundred and fifty years, England 
has been recast a couple of times; so have 
Italy, France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, In- 
dia, China are lusty infants, rather unruly and 
untidy as infants are apt to be. America, in 
contrast, has the bland composure, the serene 
self-satisfaction, of a Gilbert ancestral portrait. 

Our second handicap is the lack of a national 
language. Until we have a vernacular, we 
shall obscurely feel ourselves mere “colonials” 
and satellites. The desire for a speech of one’s 
own is universal among nations. Sensible and 
progressive Norway wants to break away from 
Danish and make its local dialect official. Ire- 
land is striving desperately to unlearn English, 
which it uses so forcibly, and revive Celtic, a 
wraith. A master of incisive English prose 
is advocating “an American language.” The 
sign English Spoken, American Understood, 
which tourists claim to have seen on European 
shops, would point in the right direction: un- 
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fortunately, we believe that sign to be a senes- 
cent myth. The fact that the London edition 
of “Babbitt” required a glossary is more 
definitely encouraging. 

The next two hypotheses can be neatly 
paired off. Our inferiority, says Irving Bab- 
bitt, is due to our neglect of standards. We 
have lost our sense of values, because Democ- 
racy refuses to accept enlightened Leadership. 
“What must one think of a country,” asks one 
of our foremost critics, “whose favorite actor 
is Charlie Chaplin, whose most widely read 
novelist is Harold Bell Wright, whose best 
known evangelist is Billy Sunday, and whose 
representative journalist is William Randolph 
Hearst ?”’* 

But to this fundamentalist thesis may be 
opposed the modernistic. America has no lit- 
erature commensurate with her other achieve- 
ments, because she is still hampered by 
standards which do not belong to her own civ- 
ilization. We reject feudal titles, but we 
piously preserve medieval reputations. We 
are now doing great things in architecture be- 
cause we are worrying a little less about Tudor 
and Queen Anne, Palladian Renaissance or 
Louis Seize: but our literary education is still 
antiquarian. Our closest bids to literary great- 
ness were not Bryant and Longfellow, but 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. Unfortu- 
nately both labored under the delusion that 
the literature of a vast new continent should 
be loose and sprawling. We might just as well 
assert that the literature of a small country 
like Scotland must be “tight,” and that of 
Chile “elongated”: all variants of the geo- 
graphical fallacy. 

The fifth obstacle in the path of American 
literature is, or rather was, the heavy cost of 
Americanization. 

Our one great masterpiece was the creation 
of “the American type.” We need not blush 
at the result: it is fully as good as such things 
can be. But it is not an artistic achievement, 
just because it is standardized. 

We all came to America because we felt in 
us something of the American soul; and the 
opportunities of the new life, without any com- 
pulsion, would have welded us all together. 
We have been too modest; we have sought to 
make America a nation just like those of the 

* Democracy and Leadership, p. 240. 









old world, while this might have been a new 
venture, the first conscious unit of a world 
commonwealth. 

During the French Revolution and Na- 
poleon’s Empire, political and military activi- 
ties drained all the vigor of the land. The only 
writers who were not feeble ghosts were in 
opposition. The case of Balzac clearly illus- 
trates our point. Balzac could be summed up 
in one word: ambition. He had on his table 
a statuette of Napoleon, the god of Successful 
Ambition. Had he lived twenty-five years 
earlier, Balzac would have sought to be an 
administrator or a Marshal of the Empire; 
had he been born twenty-five years later, so as 
to be in the fullness of his young manhood 
when the Second Empire opened an era of in- 
dustrial expansion, he would have tried to be 
a financial magnate. His ideal was Power 
through Wealth: the central character in the 
“Human Comedy” is Money. But in the cau- 
tious bourgeois world of Louis-Philippe, his 
grandiose commercial imagination was out of 
place. He failed in business, and his literary 
career was to a large extent a magnificent sub- 
stitute for a vanished dream, just as Madame 
de Stael’s career was a compensation for disap- 
pointed love. 

We do not mean that all European Shel- 
leys, had they been Americans, would have 
turned into Fords, and all American Chrys- 
lers, in Europe, might have been Tennysons. 
But many of our successful business men— 
I am thinking at present of a great railroad 
executive—might have chosen to be writers 
instead, if it had been the thing, if it had 
offered commensurate rewards. All gifts are 
not interchangeable: but the greatest of all is 
energy, and it can assume many shapes. 

Art, for one thing, requires leisure, and 
hitherto we have despised leisure. The man 
of leisure, in our eyes, is an idler, a parasite. 
If it be the sign of a gentleman to scorn 
toil, the only American equivalent for the 
gentleman is the tramp. We have not yet 
learned the virtue of leisure: but leisure has 
been brutally forced upon us, in huge chaotic 
blocks, under the name of unemployment. We 
are compelled to admit that a saner distribu- 
tion of leisure is needed; and, as leisure be- 
comes a normal fact, we shall have to fill it 
intelligently. 


What Verse Sells Most Quickly? 


by MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Frequent contributor to Saturday Evening Post, etc. 


How To Write Salable Quatrains 


Many readers have written to me asking how 
to sell their verse, how to get a start with the 
magazine editors. Some have written verse 
for a year, five years, even ten, and sold noth- 
ing. That needn’t happen. 


Do you want to make that one breach in 
the wall that will later lead to your serious 
poetry or your light verse, whichever you write, 
being sold? For nothing can be read unless it’s 
first printed, and you’re not writing for your- 
self alone, are you? 

This article is only for verse writers, not 
poets. And for those only who want to sell. 
This is the very quickest and surest way I know. 
Perhaps it won’t help every verse writer. If 
it helps a few hundred, I shall be glad. One 
has to begin! 

The easiest thing for the new writer to write 
correctly, and also to sell, then, is the quatrain. 
A quatrain is a poem, or a piece of rhymed 
verse, consisting of four lines. 

One cannot make so many mistakes in four 
lines as in twenty-four! And one mistake in 
technique closes the editorial door to any poem. 
So does dullness. One can’t be very dull in 
four lines! You may say, “Or very bright, 
either!” No? Well, read a few of the classic 
quatrains. 

Quatrains are easier for the beginning verse- 
writer to sell, because they take least space. 
They are useful as fillers. An editor whose 
budget won’t allow him to pay thirty dollars 
for a poem, can pay a dollar. 

There are seven sorts of verse, at least, that 
one can sell easily in the quatrain form: 

1. Humorous verse. 

2. Vers de society, or light verse (not at 

all to be confused with humorous verse.) 


3. Seasonal verse (for magazines. ) 

4. Greeting card verse. 

5. Timely, or topical verse (not seasonal.) 

6. Just verse. 

7. Real poetry. 

Let us consider, in detail, how to write, and 
particularly how to sell, each of these. But 
first, let us speak of the easiest way of writing 
and placing these bits. 

There are four rules for writing quatrains 
that will sell. (Anyone can write verse that 
won't sell. Never be proud of merely writing 
verse! The only test of whether it’s good is, 
“Will it sell?) 


RULES FOR WRITING QUATRAINS 


Rule 1. Read all the quatrains you can find, 
the bad ones to see why they are bad, 
the good ones to see why they are 
good. And for enjoyment, too, of 
course. 

. Re-read the best ones, many times. 
Surround yourself with (a) the best 
quatrains in the language and (b) 
the best recent ones (something en- 
tirely different.) Soak yourself in 
the atmosphere of that form. Don’t 
read longer verse just now, but eat, 
sleep, live quatrains. 

Learn the ones you like best by heart. 
Repeat them as you walk alone, to 
your friends, to your enemies, every- 
where. 

When you have done all this, then 
open your mind, be receptive, take a 
pencil and wait. Discard all lines that 
won't fit into quatrains. Think in 
quatrains, refuse longer poems, and 
quatrains will come to you. 

Rule 5. Throw away most of your first hun- 
dred quatrains. 

Rule 6. Revise and polish the rest and send 
each twenty places, if necessary. 

I can practically guarantee that those of you 
who've never yet had a cent for your poetry or 
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verse, will now receive your first check. You 
probably will be paid more than one, of course! 
And the important thing is you’ll have contacts, 
you can go on from here. 


Exactly how does one write a commercial, 
salable quatrain? For a beginning verse- 
writer, I’d say: First read a great many, then 
pick one you like, and write one with the very 
same number of syllables in each line as your 
pattern poem. But have your own rhyme 
only at the end of line two and line four. Don’t, 
at first, rhyme those other lines. You need, 
then, only two words that rhyme. 

In later work rhyme your second and fourth, 
but also rhyme your first and third lines. Also 
strive for newer, more original phrases. 


The most important word in a quatrain is 
the last word. It must utterly surprise the 
reader. The most important line is the last 
line. So write it first, if you can. Your two 
middle lines can be careless ones. Your first 
line has to allure the reader. It must attract 
his interest. Give it an unusual phrase, or ad- 
jective. Even before that, the title must stop 
him as he turns the page! Work over that 
title. You'll rarely get the correct one at first. 
Write down, then, at once, the best title you 
can think of. Then keep on thinking. Write 
each down. Then choose the best. For a 
humorous verse, a punning title often snares 
a check. A one-word title is the best for a 
serious quatrain. Don’t use more than three 
words in naming any four-liner, and never long 
words. (Don’t annoy the printer!) 

For beginning poets the iambic line is al- 
ways the easiest, in any sort of verse or poetry. 
Also, it suits the quatrain form perfectly. But 
if your last phrase or line happens to be tro- 
chaic, of course, your whole quatrain must be 
made over into trochees. Franklin P. Adams, 
the famous F. P. A. of the “Conning Tower” 
column, has written some of the best trochaic 
quatrains. If it happens that you think 
naturally in trochees, use them. Most people 
don’t, they think in iambics. 

The last and greatest tip, Make your lines 
short. 


Send in three quatrains at once, or two, but 


always on separate pieces of paper (Address 
and name on each sheet). 





Unless you’re very solemn, I should say the 
very best way you can learn to write lovable 
(and therefore salable) quatrains is to go to 
your library and procure the books of Rebecca 
McCann, “The Cheerful Cherub” and all else 


she wrote. (Read them ten times, and you'll 
think in quatrains, then!) No one has bettered 
them in such quantity, that is, in their mood. 
And it’s a gay, happy, infectious mood, which 
is the only mood editors will buy from you 
until you’ve made a name. (Always unless 
you’re that genius this article is not written 
for.) 


Let us consider the seven sorts of verse you 
can market in quatrain form: 


First, humorous verse. To write humorous 
verse, one needn’t be humorous. One need only 
work. Of course, it is better if one is naturally 
humorous. (But if one is, he needn’t read 
this article. This is for those who need help. 
Any real humorist has probably at least two 
cars in his garage already, and can even afford 
the gas for them. If you’re not funny, listen 
for funny things people say—original with 
them, however!) Notice the amusing things 
people do, and read the newspapers. The hu- 
man race is so funny that it doesn’t need a 
humorist, only someone with a notebook! 


To get humor (a) use contrast; (b) use odd 
and unusual rhymes. Of course, if possible, 
have your inherent idea funny, but if it isn’t, 
fake the effect. (c) Sprinkle with exclamation 
points. This is one of the few places one may 
use them freely. Your last line will almost 
surely need one, and possibly your title. Ex- 
clamation marks give gayety, speed, breath- 
lessness. They kill dullness. In quatrains. I 
don’t recommend them in many other places. 


Irony is as good as humor. There’s plenty 
of that in life. 

Light verse comes near to the thing that 
used to be called vers de society. It needn't 
be humorous. Just a gay comment on life, or 
love, or oneself or one’s neighbors. Especially 
on love. An epigram on love, bitter, or casual 
—a comment, happy or disillusioned, can be 
rhymed into a quatrain as well as written in 
a prose sentence, and almost as easily. You 
can also mention heartbreak (though I believe 
that’s been a little over-mentioned) ! 
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Seasonal verse in quatrain form—trees, 
water, change of aspect of woods, garden, hills, 
etc.—this will hardly be turned away by any 
of the lesser women’s magazines, and often 
religious publications like it, especially those 
for children. Of course, it should bring out 
an original thought about spring, Christmas, 
or whatever day or season you choose. But 
even if it’s not very new, if it’s technically cor- 
rect, pleasing, and true to the season, it’s very 
easy to place. Send five months ahead for 
monthlies, less time is needed for weeklies, and 
last, try the dailies. If still unsold, you'll place 
it next year probably. But don’t send it at the 
wrong season. Hold it firmly on your own 
premises. Editors hate unseasonable verse. 

The fourth division of quatrains comprises 
greeting card verses. This needs more space 
than we can give it. The chief thing is: Make 
them happy. Second; \Make them friendly. 
Third; Be technically correct. Fourth; Be 
original. Follow the rules and markets so often 
published in the writers’ magazines. Compe- 
tition is your obstacle here, also staff writers 
now form a wall. But try. 

Fifth, timely or topical verse is not seasonal 
verse. It is instead, verse based on recent 
happenings. Sell these to your own home town 
newspapers, first. Later, experiment with the 
humor weeklies, etc. Berton Braley and Arthur 
Guiterman write (among other things) splen- 
did timely verse—study them for technique, 
and in particular, to see how they get that vim 
and swing. Remember, it’s all done with 
words ! 

Sixth, just verse. Anything that you want 
to say in a longer verse form, try saying in 
a quatrain. It will probably amaze you to see 
how the idea is strengthened. You have a 
climax somewhere in that rejected longer man- 
uscript. Take it out, place it at the end of your 
last line. Of course, you needn’t shorten a 
long piece to make a small. Just let anything 
that occurs to you to write, fall into the 4- 
line form. If it doesn’t, make it. If you write 
a great many, at once, of one kind of thing, 
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you are sure to make some good ones. There’s 
a psychological reason for that, so let your mind 
free in just that one field—quatrains. 

Let us for one moment forget salability, 
checks and commercial verse, and think of 
poetry. Poetry, which is as different from 
verse as bricklaying is. But bricklaying and 
poetry—and even verse—each has its place in 
life. 

Poetry in a quatrain? Yes, surely. Do not 
forget that some real poetry has been written 
in this restricted form. Study the classic 
quatrains, and the well-known, often quoted 
ones. Current ones, too. Edwin Markham’s 
famous bit ending, “I drew a circle that took 
him in.” 

When Markham was chosen to write a poem 
to be translated into practically all languages 
and sent (partly through consuls) all over the 
world, to greet the youth of every land, he 
chose the quatrain form for this weighty 
message. 

That quatrain, printed on a card, can be 
bought, I believe, at Christadora House, New 
York City. Thousands of copies have been 
sent out. 

Of course, Omar Khayyam’s “Rubaiyat” is 
simply a collection of quatrains, as the name 
points out. Any one of these stanzas can stand 
alone as a single poem. His rhyme scheme 
A, A, B, A, though perfect for his purpose, 
is not one I’d advise using. Many copy it, but 
I’ve seldom seen it used in a single quatrain 
with real success, by any modern writer. Some- 
how it doesn’t, with its too widely set apart 
last rhyme-word, give reader satisfaction. Peo- 
ple today like the best the A, B, A, B scheme, 
which brings the climax in more sharply. 

One other thing about your quatrain—Peo- 
ple can learn it by heart, where they couldn’t 
recall all of a longer poem. People repeat 
quatrains aloud, they become part of the 
language. Witness Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
four lines ending: 

“While just the art of being kind, 
Is all this sad world needs.” 





Markets For Manuscript Sales 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists, such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


VERSE MARKETS 


* Indicates the markets that had not replied to 
our questionnaire at the time of this printing. In- 
formation given has been taken from the latest 
reports on file. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES 


American Mercury—570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Paul Palmer, Editor. Any- 
thing really good, especially if unusual. Pays on 
acceptance. 

The American Scholar—145 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. William A. Shimer, Edi- 
tor. Uses both long and short poems of outstand- 
ing excellence, preferably philosophical rather than 
narrative in nature. No fillers. No jingles. Rates 
according to value of material; payment on ac- 
ceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Highest quality. 
Limited markets: prints only one or two poems an 
issue; therefore, any poem has very slight chance 
of acceptance. 

The Forum—570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor 
(President, Poetry Society of America). Sonnet 
length or a little longer. Accepts free verse. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Harpers Magazine—49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Lyrics, 
8 to 40 lines. Good rates; on acceptance. 

Nation—20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Week- 
ly. Joseph Wood Krutch, Literary Editor. In 
general, short poems. Accepts free verse. 25c a 








line, and $5 a poem, minimum. Payment on pub- 
lication. 

The New Republic—40 E. 49th St., N. Y. Week- 
ly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Limited amount of 
poetry of exceptional quality. No fixed rate. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Saturday Review of Literature—25 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. Weekly. Henry S. Canby, Edi- 
tor. A few poems of exceptional merit; limit 30 
lines. Pays $10 per poem after publication. 

Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Alfred Dashiell, Managing Edi- 
tor. Some short poems, including free verse. Pays 
good rates; on acceptance. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. Quarterly. Lambert Davis, Edi- 
tor. Cannot ordinarily use very long poems or 
many short ones, because of limited space: 50 lines 
or less. Poetry selected without regard for “schools,” 
both from nationally known poets and from prom- 
ising newcomers. Uses free verse. 50c a line; on 
publication. 


GENERAL—POPULAR, GROUP INTEREST 


Adventure—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Howard Bloomfield, Editor. Brief verse 
preferred; high standards. Subjects: outdoors, sea, 
West, railroading, etc. Taboos: religious, pastoral, 
and love poems. At present not in the market for 
long ballads. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Ainslee’s Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. 
Love poems, from 4 to 16 lines in length. Pays on 
acceptance. 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Love 
lyrics, 36 to 40 lines. Also short poems, occasion- 
ally buying a single couplet. Taboos: gloom, 
morbidity, death. No free verse. 25c a line; on 
acceptance. 

Baseball Magazine—70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous 
verse, 10 to 30 lines. Pays on publication. 

*Breezy Stories—W. 3rd St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Phil Painter, Editor. Limit 28 lines. 
Light humorous or sophisticated verse. Subjects: 
men and women and love; women from the man’s 
point of view; or man as the woman sees him. 
No free verse. 25c a line; on acceptance. 

The Canadian Bookman—516 Yonge St., Toron- 
to, Canada. Monthly. Findlay Weaver, Editor. 
Short poems. Taboos: inane love poems. Pay- 
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during the year. 

*College Life—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. 
Y. Bi-monthly. N. L. Pines, Editor. Light, 
charming short poems—flippant in spirit—4 to 6 
lines. 25c to $1 a line; on acceptance. 

Country Gentleman—Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Monthly. Phillip S. Rose, Editor. 
Brief verse. Humorous or sentimental in theme. 
No free verse, Good rates; on acceptance. 

Direction—220 S. Maplewood, Peoria, Ill. Quar- 
terly. Uses some verse. Pays on publication; 
rate by arrangement. 

Fortuny’s—21 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
Yearly. Pays $15 for poems, within ten days after 
acceptance. 

Judge—18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Short verse. Pays 
on publication. 

Life—60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Small quantities of 
short humorous verse. Limit, 30 lines. 75c a line 
and up. Payment on acceptance. 

Los Angeles Saturday Night—922 Olive St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Weekly. Peter Mayer, Editor. 
Short verse. No payments for verse. 

The New York Times—Times Square, New 
York, N. Y. Daily. Address Poetry Editor. Short 
verse. “The Times receives several hundred un- 
solicited poems every week. Poets should never 
send more than two Mss. at a time.” $7.50 per 
poem. 

The New Yorker—25 W. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Light satirical verse and lyrics. 
Good rates; on acceptance. Address all communi- 
cations to “The Editors.” 

Our Dumb Animals—180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Edi- 
tor. Verse relating to animals or birds from a 
humane point of view; not in excess of 32 lines, 
preferably shorter. Accepts but does not encour- 
age free verse. Rates from $1 up. Payment on 
acceptance. Stamped, addressed envelope required 
for return of manuscripts. 

Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Orignal humorous verse with a 
grocery store slant or a food slant. Payment on 
acceptance. Address: Humor Editor. 

*Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Bi-weekly. Fanny Ellsworth, Edi- 
tor. Romantic Western verse; limit 4 to 5 stanzas. 
No free verse. 25c a line. Payment on acceptance. 

The Rotarian—35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Occasionally uses verse having 
special appeal for business men. At present, the 
magazine is well stocked with poetry; few contribu- 
tions can be accepted. Good rates; on acceptance. 

The Saturday Evening Post—Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. George Horace Lori- 
mer, Editor. Occasional short lyrics. Humorous 
verse for “Post Scripts” Department. Seldom uses 
free verse. Good rates; on acceptance. 
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Short Stories—Garden City, N. Y. Semi-month- 
ly. Harry E. Maule, Editor; Dorothy MclIlwraith, 


Managing Editor. Verse of adventure, out-door 
type only. Limit 50 lines. Taboos: love, dude 
stuff, city stuff, and free verse. 25c a line on ac- 
ceptance. 

Smokehouse Monthly—Robbinsdale, Minn. E. 
J. Smithson, Editor. Humorous ballads, hobo 
rhymes and jingles; limit, 80 lines. Minimum 15c 
per line for verse; on acceptance. 

The Sunday Oregonian (Magazine Section)— 
Portland, Oregon. “Publishes a weekly column 
of first publication verse under the editorship of 
Romig Fuller. Payment of one dollar is made for 
each poem used. Poems should not exceed 30 
lines in length; shorter ones preferred. Only high 
standard material is considered. Stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes should accompany manu- 
scripts. Address contributions to Ethel Romig 
Fuller, Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oregon.” 

Sunset Magazine—576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Monthly. Lou F. Richardson and 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Editors. Limited amount 
of verse. Buys from Western writers only. Vary- 
ing rates; on publication. 


*Weird Tales—840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. Monthly. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. 
Limit, 35 lines. Verse on supernatural, bizarre 
themes. 25c a line; on publication. 


West—Garden City, N. Y. Monthly. Edmund 
Collier, Editor. Verse of Western adventure; 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 
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limit, 32 lines. Payment on acceptance. 

Whiz Bang—Robbinsdale, Minn. Monthly. E. 
J. Smithson, Editor. Fresh breezy ballads, paro- 
dies, and 4-line verse. Pays 15c per line; on ac- 
ceptance. 


HOME AND WOMAN INTEREST 


The Farmer’s Wife—E. 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. Monthly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
lyrics of rural life: sometimes seasonal, sometimes 
fanciful, sometimes a bit philosophical, sometimes 
with a laugh in it, sometimes with a tear in it. 
Must always be easy to read and to understand. 
Prefers verse that cheers, encourages and inspires 
and lends itself readily to being fixed in the mem- 
ory. Taboos: verse that is ultramodern in form, 
abstruse and difficult to understand, depressing 
or otherwise unpleasant. Payment according to 
author and quality; on acceptance. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Wm. F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Limit, 3 or 4 stanzas. Verse with an emotional 
appeal. Subjects should have universal interest. 
Accepts free verse, but not so often as rhymed. 
Taboos: mere metrical schemes and long poems. 
Payment according to value of material; on ac- 
ceptance. 

Home Friend Magazine—1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. E. A. Weis- 
haar, Editor. Short inspirational verse. Rates 
vary; payment on publication, or by arrangement. 

Home Quarterly—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Quarterly. J. B. Hawk, Associate Editor. 
Limit, 5 stanzas, of 4 to 6 lines each. Verse of 
home and family. Subjects: religion, nature, happy 
mood, life experiences. $2 to $5 per poem. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

The Household Magazine—8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. Nelson A. Craw- 
ford, Editor. Lyrical verse, not too difficult or 
recondite. Accepts good free verse. Pays 50c a 
line; on acceptance. The editor reports: “We 
offer a limited market. We publish only five or 
six poems a month on the average, whereas we 
receive some six hundred.” 

Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Limit, 4 or 5 stanzas. Preferably feminine or 
feministic angle. $2 to $3 per poem; on acceptance. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice B. Gould, Editors. Lyric verse, 4 to 30 


lines. Subjects: children, nature, love. Tone 
ranging from light to serious. Uses at least six 
poems an issue. Payment on acceptance. Special 


rates for outstanding poems. 

Pictorial Review—222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Herbert R. Maynes, Editor. 
Short lyrics. Pays $1 per line; on acceptance. 

*Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. R. M. Wallace, Manuscript Edi- 












tor. Limited amount of short verse. Payment on 
acceptance. 


DENOMINATIONAL 


America—329 W. 108th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Francis X. Talbot, Literary Editor. 
Short lyrics and sonnets. Limit, 30 lines. $5 per 
poem; on publication. 

*Ave Maria—Notre Dame, Ind. Weekly. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C. S. C., Editor. Poems from 
12 to 15 lines. Catholic, religious tone. Pays about 
$5 per poem; on publication. 

*Catholic World—411 W. 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., 
Editor. High quality lyric or descriptive verse. 
Free verse, if it comes up to standard. Limit, 50 
lines. Payment on publication. 

Christian Family and Our Missions—365 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Monthly. Rev. F. M. Lynk, 
S. V. D., Editor. Verse on nature, friendship, re- 
ligion, family. Pays $1 to $3 per poem; on ac- 
ceptance. (Slightly overstocked.) 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Uses 
some verse. Last reported overstocked. 

Christian Science Monitor—1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Daily. Address Home Forum Page. 
Generally short lyrics or nature poems. Payment 
according to length and merit; on acceptance. 

The Commonweal—386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Michael Williams, Editor. Verse 
of a distinctive type. Payment according to value; 
on publication. 

The Improvement Era—50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Monthly. Heber J. Grant, Man- 
aging Editor. Published by the Latter-Day Saints 
Church. Uses some verse by members of the 
Church. Payment in prizes. 

The Rosicrucian Magazine—Oceanside, Calif. 
Monthly. Mrs. Max Heindel, Editor. Uses a 
small amount of verse. 

Unity—917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Monthly. Charles Fillmore, Editor. Uses some 
verse. It is suggested that contributors study the 
magazine and become familiar with the Unity 
teaching and viewpoint before submitting material. 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


Alientour—783 Lawrence St., Lowell, Mass. 
Quarterly. Michael Largay, Editor; Belle Irene 
Gillis, Associate Editor. “We use the best poetry 
we receive . . and recognize no division of 
poetry into schools of expression and thought. 
While we specify no length limitation, we use, for 
the most part, brief poems.” Payment in prizes. 

*American Poetry Journal—147-45 Ash Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. Monthly. Frances Frost, Edi- 
tor. Poetry up to 300 lines. No payment. 

American Poetry Magazine—1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Monthly. Clara C. 
Prince, Editor (official organ of the American Lit- 
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erary Association). Uses mainly poems by mem- 
bers. Limit, 40 lines. Various types of poetry. 
High standards. Taboos: revolutionary and sex 
poetry. The editor reports that the magazine 
“does not pay cash this year. Payment only in 
copies. Publishes also an annual anthology and 
runs numerous contests. Privileges open only to 
members of the association. Particulars on re- 
quest.” 

Better Verse—Akeley, Minn. Published five 
times a year. Irl Morse, Editor. “Limit, 40 lines; 
preferred length, 12 to 14 lines. Not partial to 
blank verse, nature poems or little, invented forms. 
High standards but does feature big names. All 
net income paid to the poets represented, according 
to lines contributed; occasional book prizes.” 

Blue Moon—3328 19th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Quarterly. Uses several short lyrics. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Pays in cash and book prizes. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse—Oglethorpe 
University Press, Oglethorpe University, Geor- 
gia. Quarterly. James Routh, Editor. Interested 
in good poems of any type whatsoever except old- 
fashioned types. No length limits. Payment in 
prizes: $25, $10, and books. 

The Circle—2015 Kalorama Rd., Washington, 
D. C. Quarterly. Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, 
Editor. Lyrics, sonnets, free verse, blank verse, 
and various French forms. Poems of nature, of 
poetic emotion—not sentimental. Taboos: jazz, 
sex, etc. Payment in prizes. 

College Verse—University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Monthly, November to May in- 
clusive. Joseph Warren Beach, Editor. Good 
poems—any type, any length—by college students. 
Pays $1 a page; on publication. “We publish the 
verse of members only. Any college undergradu- 
ate, or any graduate student who received the 
A. B. degree not longer than two years ago, is 
eligible for membership. For details, write to the 
Executive Secretary, Ann Winslow.” 

Connecticut Echo—Woodmont, Conn. Quar- 
terly. Marjorie Dugdale Ashe, Editor. First class 
poetry only. All styles. Any length. Friendly 
to beginners. 

The Country Bard—Thebaud Terrace, Madison, 
N. J. Semi-annually at present. Clarence Sharp, 
Editor. This magazine is the organ of a guild of 
poets—not exclusive except to certain types of 
modernistic verse. 

Driftwind (A Poetry Journal of Opinion)—North 
Montpelier, Vermont. Monthly. Walter John 
Coates, Editor and Publisher. Poems of any 
length (up to five pages); regional verse of ap- 
proved quality, lyrics, ballads, social vision, ideal- 
istic, descriptive; any form technique, if of high 
standard. No payment; or no prizes. 

*Echoes—Popular Poetry Publishers, Roxbury 
Sta., Boston, Mass. Quarterly. Stanley Johnston, 
Editor. Especially interested in verse of the intro- 
spective kind; length, 2 to 80 lines. No payment. 

Expression—76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. 
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J. Quarterly. Beatrice Reynolds and James Ga- 
belle, Editors. All schools of poetry welcomed. 
Limit, 28 lines. No payment; prizes of books, 
paintings, etc., during the year. Also uses poems 
for two different newspaper poetry columns. No 
payment except contributors’ copies. 

*Fantasy—950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Quarterly. Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. 
Any type of verse. Free verse generally favored. 
Subjects preferred: people, their feelings, reactions, 
etc., as opposed to nature verse. Taboos: inspira- 
tional type and maudlin rhyming. No payment. 
Contests. 

The Gypsy—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Quarterly. George Elliston, Editor. Serious, 
thoughtful, carefully, beautifully and _ skillfully 
worked out short poems. Authentic sincere efforts 
to produce poetry in any form—lyrical, free, lines. 
No humorous verse, light verse, or casual verse. 
No payment. Prizes for poems published during 
the year: $100 for best lyric; $50 for the best son- 
net; $50 for the best free verse. 

Horizons—935 Muirfield Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Quarterly. Welcomes all types of poetry but lays 
special stress on poetry of emotional vitality. 
Shorter forms desired; poems over sonnet length 
seldom used. Payment in prizes. 

Kaleidograph—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Monthly. Vaida Stewart Montgomery and Whit- 
ney Montgomery, Editors. Limit, usually 40 lines. 
All kinds of good poetry. Prefers short rhymed 
poems. Accepts free verse. No taboos. No pay- 
ment. Prize of $25 for the best poem in the issues 
for each quarter, beginning with January-Febru- 
ary-March. Annual book publication contest in 
which the winning volume is published on the 
usual royalty basis. Monthly prizes of $1 (or six 
months’ subscription) for the best poem in the fol- 
lowing classes: couplet, quatrain, cinquain, any 
other short form not specified, as hokku, tanka, 
triolet, etc., and for a poem by a beginner. Each 
poet who has a poem published in the magazine 
during the year receives a complimentary copy of 
the annual anthology. 

*L’Alouette—114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Quarterly. C. A. A. Parker, Editor. Cheerful and 
humorous verse in standard forms. Quality first; 
length of secondary consideration. Taboos: free 
and modernistic poetry. No payment. Book prizes. 

*The Lyric—Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Quarterly. 
Leigh Hanes, Editor. Lyric poetry of freshness 
and sincerity. No payment. Yearly prizes. 

*Nebulae—Imlay City, Michigan. Monthly. Leon 
J. Gaylor, Editor. “We want to see only the best 
in modern verse, under 30 lines. No form is taboo, 

. so long as it is consistent with our idea of true 
poetry: a beautiful or otherwise significant or pow- 
erful thought rhythmically presented. We have 
raised our standards to the point where a poem we 
accept must be acceptable to the best of the poetry 
journals.” Payment only in contributors’ copies, 
cash prizes and book prizes. 
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Pasque Petals—Aberdeen, So. Dakota. Month- 
ly. J. C. Lindberg. This magazine is devoted to 
South Dakota writers, past and present. Does not 
solicit outside material, though some is occasionally 
used. Uses lyric type mostly, not too long. Pay- 
ment in prizes. 

Pegasus—58 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Margaret Southard, Editor. No re- 
port given as to style preferred, length limits, or 
payment. 

*The Poet—3017 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. Monthly. 

Poet Lore—306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. Quar- 
terly. John Heard, Editor. Uses all kinds of verse. 
Payment in contributors’ copies. 

Poetry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
Harriet Monroe, Editor. Any length, except the 
rare poem which is too long for a single issue. 
Considers poems written on any theme. Very high 
standard. Uses both free verse and metrical 
forms. Accepts nothing which has been previously 
printed anywhere, in any form. $6 to $7 a printed 
page. Payment on publication. 

Poetry Caravan—Cabin in the Pines, Akeley, 
Minn. Quarterly. Etta Josephean Murfey. All 
types used. Length preferred, 24 lines or less. 
Payment in prizes. 

The Poetry Digest—220 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Alan F .Pater, Editor. “Al- 
ways in need of excellent verse; only the highest 
type considered, of any length or form.” Pays 10c 
a line; on publication. 

Poetry Review (Journal of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain). American Editorial Office, 299 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, American Editor. Accepts 
poems from American contributors. No payment. 
Monthly prizes. 

Poetry World—430 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Antoinette Scudder, editor. All 
forms. Prefers poems of modern thought on per- 
sonal and social themes, making both an emo- 
tional and intellectual contribution. Accepts free 
verse. No payment. 

The Poet’s Friend—Stanberry, Missouri. Page 
of contests and prizes every quarter. Poetry of 
all styles, all creeds, all topics, but heart-interest 
subjects preferred. 

*Popular Poetry Magazine—Roxbury Station, 
Boston, Mass. Quarterly. Stanley Johnson, Edi- 
tor. Poetry of popular appeal. Limit, 80 lines; 
preferred length, 40 lines. No payment. Prizes 
for the best poems in each issue (chosen by ballot 
of readers and by judges.) 

*Port O’ Poets—612 E. Walnut St., Greencastle, 
Ind. Monthly. W. Guy Pickens, Editor. Limit, 
24 lines. Various subjects. Prefers rhymed verse; 
may be modern and sophisticated. No payment. 
Occasional prizes. 

Shards—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Quarterly. 
Constance Deming Lewis, Editor. Prefers shorter 
length poems, but uses all types of modern verse. 














No payment. Prizes for the best poems in each 
issue: $10 for Ist prize; $5 for 2nd prize; 3 free 
subscriptions; book prizes. 

Silhouettes—303 Rosewood, Ontario, Calif. 
Quarterly. James Neill Northe, Editor. No pref- 
erence as to type of material, and no length lim- 
its. Pays $1 a poem, on acceptance. Also offers 
prizes. 

Smoke—P. O. Box 1273, Providence, R. I. 
Quarterly. Susanna Valentine Mitchell, Editor. 
Distinctive poetry—any theme, any form; but the 
achievement must be vital. Especially interested 
in younger poets who have something to say. Pays 
a moderate rate for material; but is not interested 
in commercially written verse. 

*The Spinners—67 St. Marks Pl., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly. Antoinette Scudder, Eugenia 
T. Finn, and Virginia Keating Orton, Editors. 
Good poetry of any kind. No payment. 

Spirit—386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Bi- 
monthly. This publication is the organ of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. Uses work 
of members only. Pays 20c a line. 

The Step Ladder—4917 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly, except July and August. Flora 
W. Seymour, Editor. All forms; no length limit. 
High standards. There is absolutely no question 
raised as to whether or not a contributor is a 
Bookfellow. Poems are considered on merit only. 
No payment. Prizes. 

Trails—Esperence, N. Y. Quarterly. Fred 
Lape, Editor. Prefers the simpler metrical forms 
or free verse; no artificial French forms. No 
length limit. Nature and wild life themes. No pay- 
ment. 

Versecraft—Emory University, Georgia. Bi- 
monthly. Lawrence Wilson Neff, Editor. High 
standards: devoted to the appreciation, creation and 
preservation of poetry which possesses elements 
of abiding import. Does not consider faddish forms 
intended to catch a passing fancy or pander to 
morbid tastes. Short lyrics given preference. Pays 
cash for group of three or more poems in each 
number which receive the highest vote of readers 
returning ballots by mail; also various book prizes 
and annual cash awards. 

Verse-Land—Box 522, Flint, Michigan. Bi- 
monthly. Albert Emerson Brown, Editor. Brief 
lyrics preferred, but longer and varied types used 
occasionally. Payment in prizes; various contests 
conducted from issue to issue; also a permanent 
Favorite Poems contest. 

The Versemaker—1350 East 53rd St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Plans are being made to give book prizes 
for best poems in each number. “We like verse 
that is well-written, interesting, and that says some- 
thing.” Length under 40 lines. 

Vespers—966 East 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 
Monthly. Henry Picola, Editor. “We use the 
best poetry obtainable from poets living in Amer- 
ica and abroad, accepting alike from subscribers 
and non-subscribers and from well-known and un- 


















known poets. Our preference is for rhymed lyrics 
up to sixteen lines, but we use various types and 
lengths, including free verse.” Payment in prizes. 

Visions (A magazine of Miscellany)—Little 
Falls, Minn. Bi-monthly. George H. Kay, Editor. 
Short verse: all kinds, any style, free verse includ- 
ed. Outdoor, humorous, popular types preferred 
as Magazine is aimed at general readers. Also uses 
short prose. Taboos: religious, freak verse, ultra- 
modern, and super-sentimental types. No payment. 
Prizes. 

Voices—559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Harold Vinal, Editor. Poetry of a 
mature and carefully wrought type, the best work 
of contemporary poets. High standard. Very 
little free verse. No payment. 

Warp and Woof—303 Rosewood, Ontario, Calif. 
Monthly. James Neill Northe, Editor. This is a 
newspaper page of poetry in the Ontario Outlook. 
No length limits. High standards; no newspaper 
verse wanted. Often uses five or six poems by a 
writer as a featured group. No payment. Prizes. 

Western Poetry—Oceanside, California. Quar- 
terly. Helen Buck Markey, Editor. “We shall be 
pleased to receive contributions from 2 to 10 lines 
with a view to possible publication. We pay for a 
few of the most promising verses published in each 
issue: prizes for other outstanding material. We 
publish the work of 25 professionals and over 100 
students and beginners each issue. Payment on 
publication.” 

Wings—939 Woodycrest Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Lyrics. 
Limit, usually 30 or 40 lines. Does not favor mod- 
ernistic themes and styles, or free verse, unless of 
extraordinary quality. No payment. Prizes. No 
manuscripts desired during June, July, and August. 
After July lst and until September, editorial ad- 
dress: 37 Ethel Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 

Zephyrs—966 East 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 
Quarterly. Henry Picola, Editor. A magazine 
for beginners; first issue in February. Length 
limit, 14 lines. Payment in prizes. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS THAT 
USE VERSE 

American Boy—7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Monthly. George F. Pierrot, Managing Ed- 
itor. Any kind of verse that holds particular ap- 
peal for older boys and young men. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Weekly. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. Verse for 
boys and girls under 12 years. Payment according 
to quality; on acceptance. 

Boys and Girl’s Comrade—Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts. Anderson, Ind. Weekly. Verse with whole- 
some, moral, religious or character-building ap- 
peal; length, 2 to 6 stanzas. For children from 9 
to 15 years. Payment on publication. 

Boys’ Companion—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Poems of boy life and 
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religion, for boys from 9 to 15 years. Pays 5c a 
line. 

Child Life—536 So. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
Monthly. Marjorie Barrows, Editor. Occasional 
short, seasonal verse from child’s point of view, 
and nonsense verse of 8 to 12 lines. Seldom uses 
free verse. Taboos: long narrative poems and 
rhymed anecdotes. Pays on acceptance. 

Children’s Comrade—1724 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Short, simple poetry 
for children. 

The Classmate—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Weekly. Alfred D. Moore, Editor. Methodist 
Episcopal Church school paper for young people 
in the late teens and early twenties. Uses patriotic, 
religious and seasonal verse; occasionally free 
verse; limit, 20 lines. Taboos crime, morbid in- 
terest, and questionable social conduct or stand- 
ards. Pays 50c a line. 

The Epworth Herald—740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Uses poetry 
suitable for young people of high school and early 
college age (those identified with Methodist Church 
life); free verse, if suitable; length, 20 lines. Pays 
15c a line, on acceptance. 

The Epworth Highroad—Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Monthly. 
R. L. Hunt, Editor. For young people, 16 to 24 
years. Occasionally uses short bits of verse, 8 to 
24 lines. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Evangelical Tidings—Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
Seasonal, inspirational and religious poems for 
young people, 16 to 24 years. Pays 5c a line. 

The Friend—United Brethren Publishing House, 
Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. Dr. J. W. Owen, Editor. 
Some short verse for boys and girls of teen age. 
Pays 50c to $2, on acceptance. 

Front Rank—2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Weekly. Seasonal and inspirational verse with 
moral tone, and special day poetry for young 
people and adults. 

Girls’ Friend—Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
Short poems for girls from 9 to 15 years. 

Girl's World—1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Weekly. Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-chief. 
Poetry occasionally used. 

Little Folks—Hector, Minn. Weekly. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Verse, up to 16 lines, 
for children from 4 to 8 years. Low rates, quar- 
terly payments. 

Queens’ Gardens—420 Witherspoon Bld., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. Dr. John T. Faris, Edi- 
tor. Verse, 8 to 20 lines, for girls from 12 to 15 
years. All material must, in general tone, meet 
the requirements of a church paper. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

St. Nicholas Magazine—419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Chesla C. Shenlock, Edi- 
tor. Short humorous or seasonal verse suitable 
for children from 8 to 16 years, with emphasis on 
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the 12 to 14 age group. Rhymed verse preferred, 
although free verse is accepted. 

Shining Light—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Na- 
ture and religious verse for children from 5 to 9 
years. Payment on publication. 

Wee Wisdom—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. Jane 
Palmer, Editor. Uses some verse of an optimistic, 
constructive trend, for children from 6 to 12 years. 
Pays up to 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Young Israel—3 East 65th St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Elsa Weihl, Editor. Uses verse of 
interest to Jewish girls and boys under 16 years. 
Pays $3 to $5 per poem, on acceptance. 

Young Maccabee—5 Beekman St., New York, 
N. Y. M. Laub, Editor. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Hebrew Teachers Association. Uses 
some short narrative poems. 

Young People’s Friend—Fifth and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. 
Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas, of moral, religious or char- 
acter-building value, for young people of the late 
teen age and older. Pays 5c a line, on publication. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
NEW OFFERS 


American Humane Education Society—180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass. In connection with the 
coming “Be Kind to Animal Week,” cash prizes 
aggregating $50 will be awarded by the Society 
for the three best plays for children on the subject 
of kindness to animals. 

The plays must be adapted for presentation by 
pupils in grammar schools, so must be simple in 
theme, treatment, and stage and costume require- 
ments. Length, not less than 1500 words nor 
more than 2000, including all stage directions and 
explanations. The number of speaking characters 
must not be less than five, nor more than twelve. 
Sample plays which meet the conditions of award 
will be mailed on request to intending contestants. 
Contest closes April 30, 1936. 

Interlude—942 Howard St., San _ Francisco, 
Calif., is offering $125 monthly in cash prizes to 
writers, poets, and artists. These awards are made 
for best contributions selected by ballot of the 
reading public. See copies of the magazine for 
details, or write direct to the publishers for entry 
blanks. 

The Neo-Christian—23 West 87th St., New York 
City, is offering a prize of $50 for the best essay on 
the subject. “Does Youth Need Religion?” Length 
should be between 1500 and 2000 words. Some of 
the questions in connection with this subject are: 
Can religion help the world emerge from its chaos? 
Is religion essential to individual happiness? Is 
religion a delusion? Shall materialism rule? Is 
man but a higher animal? Contest closes April 
15, 1936. 

Real America—666 Lake Shore Drive. Chicago, 


Illinois, is offering a first prize of $50 and several 
lesser prizes in connection with a mystery novel 
by Sherry King. The story will be in six install- 
ments, beginning with the February issue of the 
magazine. At the end of the fifth installment, 
readers are invited to send in a sixth. The best 
one will be printed, and the author will receive 
the first prize. 


NOTE: See also The Manuscript Market for 
various prizes and awards offered by verse maga- 
zines. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

All-Nations Novel Competition—A prize of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for the best novel submitted 
before April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & 
Adrienne Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New 
York. 

The Atlantic Monthly is offering prizes for best 
essays, stories and poems, to students enrolled on 
its College and School Lists during the 1935-1936 
term. There are three $50 prizes and six $25 
prizes. For detailed information address the pub- 
lication at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury, 
Vermont, will award two scholarships (free tuition) 
for the 1936 session of the Bread Loaf School of 
English: one scholarship to the college student 
winning an Atlantic Prize for the best essay, best 
story, or best poem in the 1935-1936 Atlantic Con- 
test for College Students; one scholarship to the 
instructor of that student. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., offer four prizes of 
£50 each for book rights in the winning entries in 
the following categories: (A) Modern Adventure 
Stories for Boys and Girls, (B) Animal Stories, 
(C) Stories of Modern Exploration, (D) Adven- 
ture Stories for Boys Dealing with Aeroplanes and 
the Air. Contest closes April 30, 1936. For further 
information address the Competition Editor, Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, 
W. 1, England. 

Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real ex- 
perience. Address manuscripts to the Real Ex- 
perience Editor. See May WRITER. 

The Bross Prize, an award of $15,000 has been 
announced by the Bross Foundation, Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Illinois. This prize will be 
given in an international literary competition for 
the best book or manuscript heretofore unpublished 
on the connection, relation and mutual bearing of 
the humanities, the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, or any branch of 
knowledge with and on the Christian religion. 
Contest closes September 1, 1939. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards—Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and 
$100 offered annually for the best short stories by 
American authors published in American periodi- 
cals. 

Continued on Page 104 
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DUTCH UNCLE 
Continued from Page 87 


the author should study the fundamental facts 
until he is able to use his knowledge with abso- 
lute convincingness. The reader should en- 
tertain the feeling that the author is master of 
the situation at all times. The reader should 
never be made to doubt the veracity of an au- 
thor’s statement; it should never appear that 
the author is groping, that he is only partially 
informed, that he has depended upon others 
for ideas he is offering as his own. 

In the present day, when more is required of 
a story than its mere value as fiction, the au- 
thor is confronted with problems that are in- 
teresting as well as difficult. He finds that into 
the short story must be woven certain items 
of general appeal which give his work the air 
of reality. We have only to glance through 
the popular magazines to discover stories that 
justify this statement. We find more than 
just a story. We discover that the story em- 
braces economics and many social problems; 
that topics of current interest have a definite 
place in the pattern of the story ; that the work- 
ing principles of a certain type of business 
are revealed to us; that the story’s theme em- 
bodies questions in psychology or philosophy ; 
that practically any problem of general human 
interest is presented to the reader in the way 
of subject matter, plot, theme, or background. 

Fiction for fiction’s sake is not enough; 
the well-constructed story for the popular mag- 
azines must be alive to the interests of our 
present-day reading public and offer themes 
which are important because of their timeliness 
and universality of appeal. 

In many cases not enough serious planning 
is given to the profession of short story writ- 
ing. The beginning writer should realize the 
tremendous task he has before him. He should 
understand the amount of work he has to do, 
the reading, the studying, the actual writing 
of stories that will probably never be published. 
And after he has come to acknowledge short 
story writing as a serious business after all, 
but believes he can make a substantial success 
of it by hard work, plenty of time and unfailing 
energy, then it remains only for him to fortify 
himself with a full confidence, and let nothing 
divert him from the course he has planned. 
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Do you feel the urge to 

write? Get a line on your possibilities 

with Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test which reveals your 

wer to create characters, to understand human motives, etc. 

ou will receive the frank opinion of a trained critic on your 
natural aptitude and present writing ability. 


“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’—‘‘the best criticism 
my work has ever had”—‘you hit on my weaknesses’’—“none 
of my teachers in either high school or college ever analyzed 
my work so completely’—these are typical comments from 
those who have taken this Test, offered by the 


Richard Burton Cowar 
inQ F w ti 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes 
the Short Story, Article Writing and Newspaper 
Features. It meets the needs of the oe tg | writer and pro- 
spective writer. It brings to the student the fullness and rich- 
ness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted teacher, lecturer, 
editor, critic and author. t gives you a splendid personal 
training and individual coaching, teaches you what to do and 
how to do it, saves you from misguided effort. 
Many Richard Burton students are selling 
their work. Write today for Free Analysis 
Test and complete information. No obliga- 
tion—no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
“The School of Personal Service in Creative Writing” 
137-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














FREE GIFT 


Your choice, eraser or 10 sheets carbon with your order. 
Heavy, kraft envelopes, 25 9x12 and 25 914x12%, $1.40; 
25 6x9 and 25 614x9%, 95c; for two folds of the mss., 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. Ribbons, 50c. 
Hammermill paper, 84x11: 500 sheets, light weight, 
$1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of Rockies, add 10%. 
Samples, 5c. Immediate shipments. 


SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. W. 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SPECIAL: 100 sheets Hammermill, either weight, and 
20 envelopes, any size or combination, $1. 








Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 100 words. 
Special rates on books. Poetry ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 








123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 





























BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New 


writers particularly welcome. 


Submit your own typewritten book MS, — 
prose or poetry — to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. W-ite first, if you prefer, 
or send for Catalogue. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W., Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE 
COMMAND 
of WORDS” 


S. STEPHENSON SMITH 
(University of Oregon) 
Author of “The Craft of the Critic” 


OW can the writer acquire a 
ready, wide, and sure vo- 
cabulary? By way of answer, here 
is a lively and diverting guide for 
the enlargement and focusing of 
one's vocabulary and written in 
brilliant style by an expert. 


300 Pages. 8vo. $2.50 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


























Literary Crime Club 


HOW’S YOUR ENGLISH? 


THERE'S a clipping that says :— 

As far back as 1890 Mark Twain wrote for 
Cosmopolitan . . . “Have a department 
in Cosmopolitan for the correction of dis- 
tinguished people’s lubberly English. That 
is, quote the passage and ask Tom, Dick and 
Harry to send in improved versions of it. 
. . . One could find the passages in every 
famous man’s literature. Bad examples 
from my books.” 





You can’t keep a good idea down, and Tom, 

Dick and Harry are hereby invited to send their 
ideas of good, i.e., lubberly) passages for such 
a department to us, for this Column. Will 
there be any from Mark Twain? 
Correct English has had a similar notion, and 
not so long ago took Mazo De La Roche for 
a grammatical ride. We can not let this pass 
without comment, because not one point cited 
seems to us an example of bad usage. Cer- 
tainly none of her so-called “mistakes” were 
examples of bad or incorrect English, although 
perhaps sometimes pedants have been known 
to call them such. For instance :— 


PREVENTATIVE vs PREVENTIVE, the 
latter is the “regular” form of the word. For 
those who prefer the former (de gustibus) 
there is authority in Webster’s dictionary al- 
though Miss De La Roche may find her face 
red because she allowed a person in conversa- 
tion to use “an irregularly formed doublet.” 
This matter of conversation should give au- 
thors pause. For instance, in their speaking do 
you allow your characters to use shall and will 
incorrectly? If so, it’s all right with most 
editors, who realize that few humans ever do 
speak correct English. Yet as these same 
speakers might easily write correctly, some edi- 
tors can see no point to be gained by printing 
the incorrect form. (Assuming here of course 
that you are not creating a slangy or illiterate 
or dialect effect.) We ask for your opinion as 
readers and writers. 
Other authorities back Miss De La Roche in 
her use of: 


NOT AS vs NOT SO, (See Krapp, Com- 
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: Discover HT 
2, HE DUTCH UNCLE is interested in discovery. He wants to 
sir meet those writers who are now obscure, who have never sold a 
“ story, but in whom he can discover real writing ability. When he 
At finds these people he personally conducts a meeting between the 
:©] writer and an editor, or between the writer and a reputable agent 
“il who is likely to be interested in the writer’s work. All agents 
ws recommended by the Dutch Uncle are those who do not charge reading 
site fees, but who accept a new writer chiefly on the writer’s merits, believing 
“ae that it will be to their advantage as well as his to handle his work. 
ae The Dutch Uncle is a specialist. His specialty is unarrived writers. 
ere His specialty is to recognize faults in a writer’s work and tell him how to 
ugh correct them, how to make an unsaleable story into one that is saleable. 
el This work itself takes too much of the Dutch Uncle’s time to permit him to 
offer a selling service, or to collaborate in the way of re-writing, revision, 
ghost writing, et cetera. But if a writer requests, he will recommend people 
the for this type of work. 
ae Do you send out stories and have them returned with only a rejection 
- slip? If an editor is really interested in your work, he will at least write you 
nel a note about it. The Dutch Uncle will tell you why your stories do not bring 
face letters from editors. Or if they do bring letters, he will tell you why they 
— are not accompanied by payment checks for stories accepted. 
a Why not send the Dutch Uncle that story which you yourself believe 
ae rf in, but so far has not sold? 
will Minimum Charge $3.00 (up to three thousand words). 
anal One dollar per thousand for each additional thousand words up 
os te to eight thousand. Special rates on longer stories, novelettes 
ao a and novels. 
e edi- Write for Complete Details. 
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Webster that § 
supplies the®& 
KEY to a vast } 
fund of NEW 
KNOWLEDGE € 
created during & 
the past twenty- 
five years. It isa 
source of reliable, 
up-to-date infor- 
mation on every 
subject of interest 
to the intelligent. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 

“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for Etymology, are representative of the un- 
assailable authority back of this new Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 
Information Ever Put Into One Volume 


122,000 Entries Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. Ma — a Plates in 
Color and Half 
Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles. ‘Wonderfully Rich 
in Information. 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Definitions ) Absolutely Accurate and Easy to Understand. 
Th of Never Before Published. 

Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded. 
3350 —, New from Cover to 
Cost $!,300,000.00. 
At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 
Or Write for Free Pamphlet 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


536 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
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LITERARY CRIME CLUB 
Continued from Page 102 
prehensive Guide to Good English.) “Not 
so” is the rule, but in usage is extinct. 
CONTRAST TO vs CONTRAST WITH. 
(Oxford Dictionary.) “With” is general, 
“to”, rare but not wrong. 
EITHER FOR EACH. Either means 
“each of two,” (Oxford)—hence Webster 
“the one and the other”: “Danger on either 
side.” 
AFTER HAVING You may say 
“After having been treated in so harsh a 
fashion, I had no wish to repeat the inter- 
view.” (Kittredge and Farley, Advanced 
English Grammar.) We never heard any- 
one but our Correct English friend object 
to verbal nouns with past participles attached. 
Why bring that up? 
—E. W. H. 














PRIZE OFFERS 
Continued from Page 100 


Horizons, 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, is offering $25 in a nation-wide contest of 
poems inspired by any western national park. Con- 
test closes April 15, 1936. See February WRITER. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, are offering two Literary Fellowships for 
1936. Each fellowship carries an award of $1000, 
and may be given for any project, fiction or non- 
fiction. All applications must be received by 
April 1, 1936. Blanks with further particulars 
may be secured upon request. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Grove, Missouri, in its Ninth Annual Contest is 
offering a prize of $20 for the best essay on 
“Authors I have Met.” The essay may deal with 
one or more authors of note whom the participant 
has actually known, met, heard lecture, or even 
merely seen. Length, approximately 1000 words. 
Contest closes June 1, 1936. 

The Jewish Publication Society is offering a 
prize of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. 
Contest closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society 
at Broad and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for 
the most interesting unpublished American work 
of non-fiction submitted to them before October 
1, 1936. See November, 1934, WRITER. 

MacFadden Publications, Inc., New York City, 
are offering $25,000 in prizes for true stories. Con- 
test closes March 31, 1936. For full details address 
the publications at P. O. Box 490, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





















